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What price aviation?........... 
Flying itself is not daneirous, says Orv ille 
Wright; it is lack of sufficient emergency 
landing fields. Only one person in about every 
million miles of commercial flying is killed. 


What ails the Mississippi?......... 


Development of country by Americans has 
caused more water to flow down the “Father 


of Waters.” 


Lacrosse gaining popularity........ 
Indians on this continent played this interest- 
ing game long before the white man came. 


Dolls 30,000 years old............. 
The doll population of this country is now 
about 200,000,000. 


The Man with the Hoe........... 


This famous poem is here reprinted along 
with the answer by John Vance Cheney. 


Deeds of Bravery.......... pa 


Babies, dogs, men, bears and women cause 
anxious moments. 


The Craven’s Way—short story..... 
Fear may be so great at times that it will cause 
a person to act against his best judgment. 


Some odd accidents............... 


A new farm relief program?.. 
Activity in administration circles Sadiontes 
renewed attempts to solve farmer's problems. 


A visit to historic Upsala.......... 
Our travel editor, soon to leave Sweden; 
throws new highlights on the accomplishments 
of this great people. 


Use care in feeding baby chicks... 
But perfectly hatched chicks plus perfect ra- 
tions will not assure success unless tempera- 
ture conditions are satisfactory. 


Tree root growth questioned... 
Do roots of ordinary deciduous trees grow 
during the winter? Opinion is still divided. 
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What’s-wrong-here pictures........ 21 


Anatomical irregularities; In onions there is 
strength; Telescopic reversey Our growing 
Southwest; Mirror turns corner; Odd money. 


Letters from our readers.......... 30 
Borah-Briand peace business....... 4 


Both men are busy waving the old olive branch. 


Blowgun a curious weapon........ 31 


20 


and put them to your smart friends. 


Indians still blow arrows through tubes and 
shoot accurately a distance of some 50 yards. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 
How many times has Congress formally declared 
war? (18) 

Where is the River of Doubt? (12) 

What country has the largest commercial air serv- 
ice? (3) 

W hy does a dog pant on a hot day? (18) 

Where did silk making originate? (15) 

Is the story of George Washington and the cherry 
tree true? -(5) 

W hat is the population of China? (17) 

For what is Upsala, Sweden, most noted? (8) 
Do Indians in this country have a right to vote? 
(18) 

Where is Monte Carlo? (13) 

Does each star on the American flag represent a 
particular state? (24), 

Who wrote the poem, ie Man with the Hoe’? 
(13) 

How long is the térd /of the e président yf Switzer- 
land? (18) be = 

When did Canada Bike Dominia P (22) 

W hat are the “big id@>powers in thé world? (4) 
W hat is the capital of° ussia® 

Where is Mt. Hood? (20) 

Who was Emanuel Swedenborg? (9) 

Has a chief justice of the U. 8. supreme court ever 
been impeached? (18) 

W hat country has the greatest number of radio re- 
ceiving sets? (5) 


See how many of the above questions you can answer 
Answers appear on 


pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 
being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 
for parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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Alfred was smoking a cigarette by the 
fire, when his wife entered and said: “What 
do you think? Mother says she has made 
up her mind to be cremated.” 

“Good,” said Alfred, jumping up. “I'll go 
order a taxi and take her along.” 


Most of the family were at the window 
waiting to see the king and queen pass. 
Suddenly the mother asked her eldest 
daughter,’ “Where’s Joan?” 

“Upstairs,” came the reply, “waving 
Nancy’s hair.” 

“Why?” asked the mother. “Can’t we af- 
ford any flags?” 


Martha—You must sincerely believe in 
return of spirits. 

Franklin—Believe in it! Why I voted 
for it 10 times in the referendum. 


Jack De Broke (presenting bouquet )— 
Please accept these roses as an emblem of 
eternal affection. 
ith—But they are artificial. 
Jack—Of course. Real roses would be a 
poor emblem of eternal affection, they fade 
so quickly—artificial ones last forever. 


Auntie—Won’t it be nice when baby 
brother talks? 

Joyce (rather jealous)—What does he 
want to talk for? He gets everything he 
wants by just yelling. 


John—Your wife is very broad-minded, 
isn’t she? 

Joe—Oh, yes, awfully. She believes there 
are always two sides to a question—her 
own and her mother’s. 


Mr. Moneybags—Since I’ve retired I’ve 
so much leisure I don’t know what to do. 
Friend—Why not marry in haste? 


Teacher—What’s a millennium? . 
Bright Boy—It’s the same as a centennial, 
only it’s got more legs. 


The young housewife called at the shop 
to buy oysters. 

“Do you went large or small ones 
was asked. 

“Just medium, I think,” she said. “My 
busband takes a 16 collar.” 


9” 
‘ 


she 


Rich Little Girl (seeing some poorly 
eared for children go by)—Poor little 
things! They can have no nurses—only 
mothers. 


“I want you to sing for me in New York,” 
said the American concert agent; “what are 
your terms?” 

The great tenor named his fees for a se- 
ries of 50 concerts, a colossal sum. The 
agent gasped. 

“But that is just three times what we 
pay our president!” he exclaimed. 

“Well, why don’t you get your president 
to sing for you?” was the reply. 


She entered a restaurant and ordered 
tea and bread and butter. Having eaten it, 
she called the waiter and asked for a bun. 
“Will it be long?” she said. . f 

“No, madam,” the waiter replied, “it will 
be round.” 


A a 





Picture of a famous spiritualist who has 
got Shakespeare and Julius Caesar through 
table rapping but has tried five minutes 
and can’t get a waiter—London Humorist. 


Bjones bereft of his favorite barber, per- 
force entrusted his face to strange hands. 
In the course of being shaved he received a 
gash across the chin. The next day he re 
turned to the same shop, trusting, however, 
that he would be shaved by a different bar- 
ber. But it was at the rush hour, and he 
was forced to take the same one. 

As he was lowered to the horizontal 


shaving position the latter’s eye caught the 
chin wound—and lingered there. “Ah,” 
said the barber, “I see you shave yourself.” 


Teacher—Tommy, how many wars was 
Spain engaged in during the 17th century? 

Tommy—Seven, 

Teacher—Seven? Enumerate them. 

Tommy—One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven. um 

“Not happy! With so beautiful a bride? 
Why, man, you got the girl who was the 
talk of the town.” 

“So I discover.” 


First Lawyer—These people are kicking 
because we don’t settle the estate. 

Second Lawyer—As if we didn’t need the 
money as much as they do. 


Maurice—Miss Young has lovely hair. 
Catrina—Yes. She gets it from her fa- 
ther you know. 
Maurice—Her father? 
completely bald. 
Catrina—I know; but he’s a hairdresser. 


But—why, he’s 


, Teacher—Johnny, suppose you had 10 
apples and 10 oranges and gave nine-tenths 
of them to some other little boys, what 
would you have? : 

Johnny—I’d have my head examined! 


First Burglar—Let’s get out of this. 
We’ve broken into the house of the heavy> 
weight champion. 

Second Burglar—Don’t let that worry 
you. He never fights for less than a mil- 
lion dollars. 


Fred—Does Barbara look her age? 
Alan—No, she overlooks it. 





Much Persecuted Son-in-law—Ah, in the 
loud speaker my mother-in-law has found 
her master.—Paris Rire. 


He had just stolen a hurried kiss. 

“Don’t you know any better than that?” 
she demanded indignantly. 

“Sure!” he replied. “But fhey take more 
time.” 

The barber was much surprised to receive 
a tip before he had cut the customer’s 
hair. “Thank you, sir; it isn’t many custo- 
mers who tip first,” he said. 

“That isn’t a tip,” said the customer, “it’s 
hush money!” 


“There is now a bill before congress to 
keep old monuments from leaving the 
country.” 

“Isn’t that terrible! Just when Aunt 
Anna was getting ready to go to Italy.” 


angler who had become a radio fiend, 
“but you should have heard the stations 
that got away.” : 


It was the morning after the night be- 
fore, and a young clerk, having met too 
many friends, rang up his chief at home 
about eight o’clock, explained everything, 
and apologized for his inability to get to 
the office that day. 

“I appreciate your frankness,” said the 
chief,“but don’t you know you're off today? 
This is Sunday !” 


Brown had the misfortune to break a 
vase, and so spoil a pair to which his wife 
attached a good deal of value. The unhap- 


py man made frantic efforts te restore do- . 


mestie tranquillity by doing his best 
a match for the broken ornament. | 
a time his efforts were in vain. 

One evening, weeks later, he 
home, and bursting into the room 
his wife sat, he said in triumph: 
my dear—look at this,” holding up . 
“I gave $10 for it!” 

Mrs. Brown took it and exami 
“Why, this is the mate to the brok« 
Thinking you ould never get « 
match, I sold it a a man for 50 ce: 
nice mess you’ve made of things!” 





Child (who has “eard so much 
Darwin theory)—Pop, do they let 
out after they turn into people ?—(C: 

The village curate ‘was preaching | 
boys of the Sunday school when his 
son, in a voice vibrating with anxict) 
ed, “Father, is yours a long sermon t: 

“No, my boy, not very.” 

“Please tell me how long.” 

“About 20 minutes,” answered the « 
a little astonished. 

The boy breathed a sigh of 
“Thank heaven!” he gasped. “Th« 
fellows said they’d give me an awful | 
if it were more than half an hour.” 

“Sun Chuan-fang. is advancing 
Tchekiang. The Schekiangese who 
approaching Shanghai with Chang 
Shek are withdrawing to Nanking. |) 
this time Chang Tso Lin is marchi: 
occupy the South. Do you ge: al! | 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then for hee": sake explain it | 

When a worried looking man appii 
settl. ment of a claim for fire ins 
the ; it asked: “Much damage?” 

et uch,” the man said; “just a « 

“He uch would a new door cos! 

bi! bh os 

“Wi. ui did the fire occur?” 

The man hesitated a moment, and 
replied: “About 30 years ago.” 

“Thirty years ago?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you’ve waited all these years | 
port it?” 

wres.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Wel,” said the man, “my wife ha: 
at me to do something about that 
ever since it was burned, and I cv! 
stand it any longer.” 


Little Mary’s eyesight was inclined 
weak, and after an examination the « 
announced that she would have t: 
glasses. Some time later he happe: 
call at the house, and in the course 0! 
versation asked after his little patien' 

“Oh, doctor,” said the child’s moth 
can’t get her to wear her glasses ( 
the day, but”—she brightened up a !i! 
“when she’s asleep I creep upstai! 
slip them on!” ae 

A foreman in a certain factory is i 
habit of having an apprentice heat 


lunch for him. The other day he calle: 


new apprentice. “Go downstairs and 
up my lunch for me,” he ordered. 
The boy obeyed with alacrity. 


Ten minutes later the foreman we" 


down. He was hungry. “Where's 
lunch?” he demanded. 
The boy gazed at him in amaze: 
“You told me to eat it up, and I ate i! 
“I didn’t tell you to Best it up,” ro: 
the irate foreman. “I told you to ©¢:' 


up, mir 
“Well, I didn’t heat it up,” mainta:’” 


‘the youngster stoutly; “I ate it cold.” 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


PROGRESS IN THE AIR 


The usual number of air tragedies of late 
should not give aviation a black eye. Rather, 
they should impress the public with the 
fact that there is more activity than ever 
before in man’s effort to develop this fu- 
ture means of transportation. 

The names of Nungesser, Coli, Roman, 
Mouneyres and Clavier (French), Islamoff 
(Russian), and Davis and Wooster (Amer- 
ican) will go down in history not as vic- 
tims of attempted transatlantic non-stop 
flights but as heroes who sacrificed their 
lives on the altar of progress. So also will 
be remembered Woolsey and _ Benton 
(American), killed in the Pan-American 
“good will” tour, and Commander Lans- 
downe and 14 other members of the crew 
of the ill-fated naval dirigible Shenandoah. 
“Although recent 


aviation casualties KAT 
have been high,” ad- Py Scarre 
mits Rear Admiral J} / msco 


Moffett, in charge of > frowruma 
the navy’s air service, ( jljecus ~ 





“the airplane is safer t b Boise 
ef today than ever be- | | ofRh, 
fore.” ‘ ErnxgA 


“Stunt” flying is 





now president of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that the United States 
even now has a larger commercial air serv- 
ice than Great Britain and France com- 
bined. According to Mr. Henderson’s fig- 
ures, between 3500 and 5000 commercial 
planes are now in use in this country, uti- 
lizing 3600 landing fields of which number 
310 are municipal and 2700 are emergency. 

The development of aviation in America 
is particularly significant in view of the 
fact that our government does not directly 
subsidize air transport companies as Euro- 
pean countries do. However, Uncle Sam 
does spend about $4,000,000 a year for air- 
way construction and boosts commercial 
flying in other ways. Thus, though private 
American concerns engaged in commercial 
aviation have so far failed to show profits, 
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000. Since 1925 the government has awarded 
15 mail contracts to private firms. “If 
civilian aviation is to justify itself on a 
business basis,” asserts a government com- 
mittee which investigated the situation, 
“we must supply air transport with those 
essential facilities which have long been 
accorded to surface transportation. The 
history of the railway, the waterway and 
the highway affords ample precedent.” 

A new era of air transportation has been 
made possible by act which went into effect 
the first of the year giving the government 
control of aircraft. Its provisions are in- 
tended to safeguard life and traffic in the 
clouds as do the older codes which regulate 
vessels at sea and vehicles on land. Today 
every craft which flies in this country 
must display its license number. If used 

for public conveyance 

of people or goods its 

airworthiness must be 

Z certified by the Com- 
merce department. 
Pilots and mechanics 
alike must qualify 
physically and mental- 
ly. In the air craft 
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iel Guggenheim Foun- Network of airways established or proposed by contract air mail service and army air service. besides a white tail 
air mail routes now in operation. The checked routes indicate model light. By 1930 airships 


dation for the Pro- The parallel lines show 
motion of Aeronau- 
ties. This number of 
fatalities is especially low when it is con- 
sidered that last year nearly 1150 planes 
in commercial and air mail service flew 
more than 12,000,000 miles and carried 
nearly 400,000 passengers. These planes 
transported nearly 800,000 pounds of cargo, 
including 24,500,000 letters. During the 
period the Post Office department has car- 
ried mails through the air its pilots have 
flown 15,000,000 miles with only 43 fatali- 
ties. “There was vastly more flying during 
1926 than ever before,” reports the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of Amer- 
ica, and the way 1927 has started out would 
indicate that this year will even better the 
record of last year. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover predicts 
that by midsummer regularly routed Amer- 
ican planes will be flying 575,000 miles a 
month, or 25,000 miles under the monthly 
record for all of Europe’s airways. By that 
time, he says, our government will have 
completed 9300 miles of airways, of which 
7200 will be lighted for night flying. He 
thinks it will not be long before people will 
be cutting travel distances by combining 
train movement with plane transportation. 

Some Commerce department experts see 
planes being used for business and pleasure 
in this country within the next 10 years on 
4 scale commensurate with the extension 
of auto traffic between 1905 and 1915. 

President Coolidge was informed by for- 
mer Assistant Postmaster-Gen, Henderson, 





airways of the army and the dot-dash lines represent proposed extension of same. 


their officials are looking toward the 
future with optimism. “If we can tide our- 
selves over the experimental stage our 
future is assured,” they say. 

Another step in the government policy 
of aiding private interests develop commer- 
cial flying will be taken July 1 when the 
Post Office department will completely re- 
tire from air mail service transportation. 
On that date the National Air Transport of 
Chicago will take over the New York to 
Chicago route, the most important link in 
the chain, and the Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., will start operation on the 
western division. The Eastern route is 
about 725 miles long and the Western one a 
little more than 1900. At the same time the 
Pitcairn Aviation Co. of Philadelphia is 
scheduled to begin carrying mail between 
New York and Atlanta. 

After July 1 all air mail will be carried 
at a stipulated price per pound, If there is 
any deficit it will be borne by the Post 
Office department and if there is any sur- 
plus it will go to that department. This is 
the same system in vogue with respect to 
transportation of mail by railroads. (The 
poStal service has never yet been able to 
make both ends meet, the profit in some of 
its branches being more than offset by 
losses in others.) For the fiscal year ending 
Jast June the government spent nearly $3,- 
000,000 on the air mail-service and receipts 
‘from that source came to less than $1,000,- 





carrying 100 passen- 
gers will be crossing 
the Atlantic, predicts Prof. Day Crockett of 
Pennsylvania state college. Louis Breguet, 
French airplane manufacturer, also thinks 
that flying between New York and London 
will be the next big development. However, 
other authorities are not so optimistic. They 
point out that there is a big difference be- 
tween pioneer days of the auto and the pres- 
ent development of aircraft. When some- 
thing goes wrong with a land vehicle it can 
always be stopped but when something goes 
wrong in an airplane it is often necessary 
for the occupants to jump—and most land- 
lubbers have a horror of falling, even with 
parachutes on. 

The railroads are claiming aerial trans- 
portation will become a factor, but insist 
that its real economic value is far off and 
even then it will be subordinate to the 
railroads. However, it will be remember- 
ed that railroads predicted the same thing 
about autos, and now look at what private 
cars and busses have done to them! 

Since the Shenandoah disaster there has 
been a growing belief in this country that 
the dirigible’s value for commerce is small. 
Navy aeronautic experts say that before 
airship operation is successful new dirigi- 
bles especially built for the purpose will 
have to be-constructed. The cruising radius 
of the Los Angeles (acquired from Ger- 


‘many after the war) is not great enough 


for operation with non-explosive helium 
gas. The ship was flown across the ocean 
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with hydrogen which is very inflammable. 
This attitude has not prevented rival Amer- 
ican interests from inquiring whether the 
government would be willing to lease the 
Los Angeles for carrying freight and pas- 
sengers between New York and Chicago, 


and possibly St. Louis and Omaha. Mean- 
while, the Ford Motor Co. is busy with 
plans for a “jitney” dirigible of duralumi- 
num which would be one-eighteenth the 
size of the Los Angeles and would have a 
cruising range of 2000 miles. However, it 
is readily admitted in this country that 
world leadership in the design and con- 
struction of rigid airships is very much in 
Europe. 

But the airplane is a different matter. 

“Who can tell what will be done with the 
, airplane in the next few years?” queries 
Orville Wright, surviving member of the 
famous Wright brothers of pioneer avia- 
tion. “Already the airplane’s -speed has 
been brought from 20 to 300 miles an hour. 
Airplanes are carrying passengers in com- 
fort and safety. They move mail more 
swiftly than we could hope by any other 
agency. The airplane means speed and 
transportation. It can and will be of im- 
mense benefit in war and commerce.” 

“Flying itself is not dangerous,” insists 
Mr. Wright. “It is the lack of proper 
emergency landing fields close together that 
makes flying dangerous when one is forced 
to land. Emergency fields should be about 
25 miles apart.” 4 

The greatest need at present, according 
to aviation authorities, is the cheapening 
of the cost of planes. For instance, the 
new Ford all-metal monoplane (made, for 
Ford by William B. Stout, its inventor) 
costs $37,000. The engine is the most cost- 
ly thing in an airplane. Some planes re- 
quire three engines. Tomorrow’s plane will 
probably follow steamships in adopting 
gyroscope control which will relieve pilots 
and passengers of nervous strain. 

Due to the expensiveness of planes, the 
passenger pays a rate of about 10 cents 
a mile as against 3% cents a mile railroad 
fare. However, the air passenger is en- 
abled to travel at a speed of 150 miles an 
hour as compared with 40 to 50 miles an 
hour for a train. The former can fly from 
New York to Chicago in seven hours, or 11 
hours less than the fastest train téme.. As 
for freight, it is figured that the cost of 
transportation, including all overhead and 
depreciation, averages about 13 cents a 
pound. 





BORAH-BRIAND PEACE PLAN 


Thé disappointing outcome of the recent 
Geneva preparatory disarmament confer- 
ence has not dampened the ardor of world- 
peace advocates on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Pending opening of the _ three- 
power (United States, Great Britain and 
Japan) naval parley at Geneva June 20, 
various statesmen reiterate their convic- 
tion that war can be prevented. 

A recent pronouncement by Premier 
Briand of France suggesting a treaty be- 
tween the United States and France as an 
initial step led Senator Borah, chairman 
of our senate’s foreign relations committee, 
to go even further. Borah, who as regards 
America’s Chinese policy for once agrees 
with President Coolidge, favors a pact be- 
tween the five world powers—United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan—to 
end the strife in China. 

“The accord of these five powers,” Borah 
says, “together with the policy announced 
by the president would put the ban on 
war where outlawry is most needed. The 
things which China demands—control of 
her own tariff, possession of her territory, 
execution of her own laws—are things she 
is entitled to have, and these five great 
nations have it within their power to grant 
these things. The president’s policy (which 
now seems to have swerved Great Britain 
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Some Notable Flights 


1927—Nungesser-Coli (French), dis- 
appear en route from Paris to New York. 

—Roman-Mouneyres (French), lost 
on trip from Africa to Brazil. 

—Barros (Brazilian), downed within 
200 miles of Brazil on flight from 
Africa. 

—Pan-American flyers (American), 
completed 20,000-mile circuit of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

—Pinedo (Italian), almost makes non- 
stop flight over South Atlantic; reaches 
United States in 30,000-mile trip span- 
ning four continents. 


—Beires (Portuguese), flies from 
Africa to Brazil. 
—Borges (Uruguayan), from South 


America to Africa. 

1926—Botved (Danish), Copenhagen 
to Tokyo. 

—Two Spanish planes, Madrid to the 
Philippines. 


-Two German planés, Berlin to 
Peking. 

—Orlinski (Polish), Warsaw to 
Tokyo. 


—Duggan (Argentine), New York to 
Buenos Aires. 

—American plane, Norfolk to Panama, 

—Cobham (British), London to Cape 
Town, Africa, and return, and London 
to Australia and return, total 32,000 
miles. 

—Franco (Spanish), Spain to Brazil. 

—Byrd-Bennett (American ) from 
Spitzbergen to North Pole and return 
(first to reach pole via airy: 

—Dirigible Norge crossed North Pole 
on flight from Rome to Alaska. 

1925—Pinedo (Italian), Rome to Aus- 
tralia and Japan and back, 34,500 miles. 

—PN-9 (American) almost flew from 
San Francisco to Hawaii. 

1924— Maughan (American), New 
York to San Francisco, 21 hrs., 48 min. 

—Dirigible ZR-3 (German, now Amer- 
ican), Germany to New Jersey, 81 hrs. 
{ 1923—Hinton (American), seaplane, 

New York to Brazil. 

—Dirigible Dixmude (French), Mar- 
seilles to Africa, skirting Mediterranean, 
4500 miles, 118 hrs., 41 min. 

—T-2 (American), non-stop trip 
across continent, 26 hrs., 59 min. 

1922—-Portuguese hydroplane Lis- 
bon to Brazil. 

—Dootlitte (American), crosses con- 
tinent in plane, 22 hours (one stop). 


1919—NC-4 (American), seaplane, 
New York to England via Azores. 26 
hrs., 50 min. (first to fly across At- 
lantic). 

—aAlcock-Brown (British}, New 
Foundland to Ireland, 16 hrs., 12 min. 
(first non-stop flight across Atlantic). 

—Dirigible R-34 (British), Scotland 
to Long Island and return (first airship 
to cross ocean). 

—Smith (British), England to Aus- 
tralia. 

1897—-Andree (Swedish), started 
from Spitzbergen on balloon flight to 
North Pole; never seen again. 
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from a more drastic course) looks to peace 
in China. It announces a policy in harmony 
with the principles of international justice 
and decency.” - 

A survey conducted by the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches finds that France has not 
gone mad on militarism but _is quite favor- 
able to the Briand appeal. England, it 
reports, though a buffer for European com- 
plications and vexed with Oriental discords, 
is “undaunted in her endeavor to maintain 
peace.” As for Italy, the investigators see 
Mussolini so- engrossed with his “Italy 
first” program that he would probably go 
to war within an hour if he was convinced 
that it was best for Italy. “Mussolini,” 
the report says, “belongs to no peace move- 
ment. He tolerates none. There is a single 
peace society in Italy, but it can hold no 
meetings, it can print no literature, it can 
write no letters and it can make no appeal.” 

“While Europe may not agree with our 
political and economic program,” the re- 
port concludes, “it has the utmost con- 
fidenee in our strength and influence to 
prevent war.” 

Though admitting that further limita- 
tion of armaments faces “well-nigh in- 


superable difficulties,” former, Secretary of, 
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State Hughes thinks it would be “j,)).. , 
expect a more favorable time” to < 
to such effort. He warned that prov: 
armament, such as inspired by rival « 
building programs “threatens aggr. 
breeds distrust, stimulates military 
petition and leads to war.” Mr. H 
urges termination of treaties uni; 
China “as a matter of intern 
justice.” 

Speaking for the military faction 
Admiral Bradley Fiske expresses in 
tion with the Hughes view. He-com: 

“Mr. Hughes and his followers te!! 
should rely on agreements among : 
and not on-physical power. If this : 
had a body of skilled diplomats this 
be reasonable. But the fact is, of 
great nations, we are weakest in dip! 
We have not one man in otir whole 
like Earl Balfour and many oth: 
Europe and Japan. Such a policy 
Hughes advocates has been at the bot! 
this nation’s uncertain course since 
fancy and the narrow escapes fro: 
it has had.” 





WOMAN SMOKERS INVADE ADs 


A current magazine carries a cis 
advertisement featuring a picture of « 
an smoking. This is the first time t 
woman smoker has been pictured in 
ican advertising, though it has bee: 
in Europe. Heretofore American 
tisers have been content to picture th 
smoking and the women aiding with : 
or conversing without evidence thai 
also smoked. 

Judging from.the story told by an 
brand of cigarettes the impression is 
or is attempted to be given, that all : 
opera stars, men and women, preserve th 
voices by smoking. These testimoni: 
clude American girls who received fa 
able notoriety not long ago becans« 
broke precedent by defeating foreign sing 
ers for operatic laurels. Otto Kahn and 
other boosters for the opera who 
spent much time in weaving romance and 
heart throbs about the few Americans whi 
have made good in opera now see thes 
dream pictures go up in smoke, so to : 
because anti-tobacco crusaders will 
be convinced that tobacco does f{: 
voice what the cigarette ads say it do: 

“Because they never irritate my al 
and because of their finer flavor, — 
my favorite and of all whose voic 
precious,” says Mary Lewis, Americ: 
prano of the Metropolitan opera ov: 
signature in one advertisement. In 
statement she goes even further th: 
veteran Schumann-Heink who, after + 
a testimonial to the tobacco peop! 
ceived so many protests that she tric: 
Set herself straight with the general )u! 
by .denying that the advertisement 
authorized. (Mary Lewis, former Ar! 
choir singer, recently married ™ 
Bohnen, German operatie star. Both had 
been married before.) 

Several colleges attended by wome! 
lowered the smoking ban. Leland Stan! 
university now permits girl studen'! 
smoke in private. Dr. Henry Mac: 

f Vassar, where the athletic associatio! 
ruled against smoking by girls on at! 
teams, says: “Whether or not a gir! s! 
smoke appears to me a trivial matter. 
out direct bearing on the subject of edu: 
tion. Tobacco is one of the country’s » 
important crops. The men can’t smo! 
all up. Why shouldn’t the women )he!! 
Dr. William Mayo, famous surgeon, ais 
hat women have as much right to smo 
men. He thinks that-anything which 

to human enjoyment tends to prolon: 

However, the matter is one of continuct 
dispute. Advertisements showing, or ‘«'\" 
ring to, women smoking have been ordered 
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cations. Action was taken by the student 
control board at the request of Acting 
president Thompson. The National Fire 
Protection Association blames smoking by 
women for inereasing the nation’s fire 
hazard. 


A COLLECTION OF ERRORS 


The insertion or omission of so insig- 
nificant thing as a comma or a small word 
may completely change the meaning of 
important legal documents. 

The life of Salvatore Merra of Newark, 
N. J., recently rested on punctuation. The 
transcript of the jury’s verdict convicting 
him of murder was so worded that a comma 
in a certain place would have made the 
verdict call for life imprisonment while a 
semicolon meant death. The problem was 
referred to the state supreme court. It 
decided that the proper mark was a semi- 
colon. 

There was considerable wrangling in the 
last congress session over the omission of 
a comma in the longsheremen’s and har- 
bor workers’ compensation bill. Without 
the comma the act would have included 
sea-going sailors. The error was finally 
corrected to make the intended distinction. 

{ comma in the wording of King George’s 
recently changed title means much to the 
people of Ireland. As it reads now, the 
British ruler’s title is: “George V, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the dominions beyond the seas, king.” Be- 
cause Ireland is now part Free State and 
has a dominion status while the northern 
or Ulster government is still an integral 
part of the united kingdom, there is agita- 
tion in Ulster to have the title again chang- 
ed to read: “George V, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the do- 
minions beyond the seas, king.” 

A daylight saving ordinance which pass- 
ed the Fort Wayne, Ind., city council pro- 
vided that it should go into effect “Sunday, 
May 16.” This date does not appear on 
the 1927 May calendar. The councilmen 
must have been looking at the calendar for 
January when they adopted it. 

A constitutional amendment adopted by 
Texas last winter was supposed to read: 
“One fourth of the revenue derived from 
the state occupation taxes and a poll tax 
of $1 on every inhabitant of the state be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 60 years shall be 
set apart annually for the benefit of the 
public free schools.” But in the act as 
finally passed the “a” before “poll tax” was 
omitted. As a result, the school fund may 
be deprived of $750,000 a year. 

Gov. Smith of New York was almost com- 
pelled to call an extra session of the state 
legislature when it was discovered that a 
constitutional amendment creating an exec- 
utive budget was inoperative though it had 
passed both branches of the legislature. 
The senate acted on its own bill and the 
assembly did likewise. To be legal, the 
same resolution should have been passed 
by both houses. 

A New Haven, Conn., municipal ordi- 
hance requiring property owners to clean 
their pavements is so carelessly worded 
that cleaning is not actually required. 








CHANGE IN FARM POLICY? 


Reorganizatidn of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau may indicate a change in the admin- 
istration’s agriculture policy. 

Seeretary of the Treasury Mellon, who 
requested President Coolidge to shake up 
the bureau of which he is chairman ex- 
officio, was known to be in disagreement 
with the old personnel. There was a split 
over the 12 intermediate credit banks. The 
old board contended that the banks could 
hot, under the present law, grant loans to 
arm organizations except on absolute se- 
curity, Mellon is of the opinion that the 
law is elastic enough for the banks to put 
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900,000,000 to the very needs which the 
McNary-Fiaugen bill was designed to fill. 

Another point of conflict was the “frozen- 
asset” condition of the 52 joint stock land 
banks. The old board thought publicity 
would clear the situation but Mellon was of 
the opinion that publicity would be too 
much of a “scare.” 

Many spring conferences have been held 
on the general farm situation. While Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine was echoing 
his old urge of “more co-operation between 
the farmers themselves,” Senator McNary, 
co-author of the McNary-Haugen bill, had 
a conference with President Coolidge. The 
inference was that the administration is 
framing a new farm relief program and that 
McNary is partly converted because it con- 
tains some ideas from his vetoed bill. 

It is planned to hold other conferences 
between representatives of agricultural in- 
terests during the summer so that a new 
bill can be drafted and be ready to submit 
at the opening of congress. A solution to 
the surplus problem is aimed at. Study 
has been made of the farm pool plan in 
vogue in Canada. After a White House 
conference Senator Fess predicted that the 
remedy will be low rate government loans 
to co-operative organizations that would be 
empowered to buy up the surplus and hold 
it for profitable prices. 





COMMISSION RULES THE WAVES 


The Federal Radio Commission is engag- 
ed in the ticklish task of shifting and al- 
locating wave lengths of broadcasting sta- 
tions. Ultimately, few of the 600 stations 
still operating are expected to retain their 
present wave bands. As a general rule, 
however, the commission will give estab- 
lished stations with popular programs ex- 
clusive channels for full time operation. 

Rear Admiral Bullard, retired, chairman 
of the commission, recommends consoli- 
dation of many local stations into one or 
more large stations, each station retaining 
its own call letters and sharing in the 
program through a single transmitter. He 
thinks this would mean less expense and 
better programs. 

As in the case of the auto, telephone and 
other modern conveniences, the United 
States with its 6,500,000 receiving sets leads 
the world in the use of the radio. The per 
capita figures for different countries fol- 





low: United States, one set to every 18 
persons; England, one to 20; Austria, one 
to 26; Sweden, one to 27; Denmark, one 
to 28, and Germany, one to 42. 

It is estimated that there is an average 
of five listeners to every radio receiver. 
Thus the radio audience in the United 
States would be over 30,000,000. Eight 
American cities have over 200,000 receivers: 
New York 630,000; Chicago 360,000; Boston 
350,000; Detroit, 270,000; Philadelphia 250,- 
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000; Cincinnati 220,000; Pittsburgh 215,000, 
and Cleveland 210,900. 

The story is related that when the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission rebuked a certain 
Mid-Western broadcasting station for ap- 
propriating unauthorized wave lengths, the 
religious denomination which owns the 
station replied: 

“As this station is operated by an in- 
stitution which is engaged in the search 
for God, we feel it is our privilege, if we 
cannot locate Him on the wave length as- 
signed, to hunt for Him on other wave 
lengths until we find Him.” 





ANOTHER HISTORY FUSS 


The rumpus over alleged “pro-British” 
school histories was revived by William 
Hale Thompson, Chicago’s new mayor, in 
demanding the resignation of Superintend- 
ent of Schools McAndrews of that city. The 
prospect of a reduction in teachers’ salaries 
and closing the schools for a month be- 
cause the city faces a deficit of nearly 
$8,000,000 did not prevent “Big Bill” 
Thompson from carrying on the anti- 
British fight which figured in his campaign 
for office. 

The Chicago executive charged that under 
McAndrews’s direction schoolchildren were 
being taught history from textbooks writ- 
ten “in a spirit of contemptuous hostility 
toward heroes of the Revolution and other 
founders and defenders of the republic.” 
But he went further by asserting that 
England, through sympathetic textbooks, 
the Rhodes scholarships and Carnegie 
Foundation, was planning to regain the 
United States as a colony of the British 
empire, a statement which evoked much 
derision in England. 

Thompson charged that as part of the 
annexation plan George Washington’s 
cherry-tree story and other familiar anec- 
dotes had been purposely omitted from the 
schoolbooks. A picture of the redcoats 
advancing up Bunker Hill he deplored as 
British propaganda because he thinks such 
pictures should feature Americans exclu- 
sively. 

On the other hand, Superintendent Mc- 
Andrews and his aides explain that the 
expurgations complained of were fables 
that no longer have a right to a place in 
history. Walter J. Raymer, president of 
the Chicago board of education agrees that 
the story of Washington and the cherry 
tree has been completely disproved and 
should no longer be taught as history. 
However, he does believe there is still a 
place for such old favorites in reading 
lessons for young pupils because “they un- 
doubtedly have some value in building up 
a child’s character by reason of the idea 
or moral they advance.” 





A NATION OF CAKE EATERS 

Bread, the so-called “staff of life,” is 
slipping. 

This is admitted by the millers. They 
find in the American taste a decided trend 
toward cake and pastries. 

“An age when the public is eating cream- 
puffs, whipped cream, salads and cake is 
upon us,” declares Sidney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation. 


“The change in diet is having a marked , 


effect on the miller and the producer of 
wheat. It is due primarily to our new 


‘economic and social habits. If I had re- 


ceived an orange as a Christmas present 
25 years ago I should have considered it a 
luxury. Today citrus fruit is on practically 
every breakfast table.” 

He explains that this observation is not 
based on casual check-ups in dining rooms, 
soda fountains or lunch counters, but on 
the actual amount of flour which goes into 
bread. He points out that the United 
States, despite its increased population, 
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consumed 88,000,000 bushels of wheat less 
than in 1901. ’ 
“Eat-more-bread” campaigns are admit- 
tedly a failure. The flour industry, in ef- 
fect, thinks the American people have taken 
too literally the queen of France who, when 
told that her subjects had no bread, haugh- 
tily replied: “Why don’t the eat cake?” 


FLAY SENSATIONAL TRIALS 


The modern tendency to make crimi- 
nal trials theatrical was deplored by Owen 
J. Roberts of Philadelphia in an address 
before the American Law Institute at Wash- 
ington. He not only blamed sensational 
newspapers for “unbusiness-like” trials, but 
also flayed the judges who tolerate it, the 
lawyers who contribute to it, the juries 
who are influenced by it and the. specta- 
tors who enjoy it. Mr. Roberts warned 
that unless this condition is remedied 

criminal justice will continue to fall into 

decay and disrepute. Mr. Roberts, inciden- 
tally, is a member of the government pros- 
ecution in the so-called “oil scandals.” 

Lawyers who block “effective operation 
of criminal law” came in for criticism from 
Chief Justice Taft. “No lover of his coun- 
try,” Mr. Taft remarked, “can have gone 
through the last three or four years with- 
out having been stirred deep in his heart 
over the failure of the administration of 
our criminal law.” 

A uniform code of criminal procedure 
designed to eliminate legal delay is being 
worked out by the institute. Indictment 
by court instead of by grand jury was 
favored. “Third dégree” methods of com- 
pelling prisoners to “confess” were de- 
nounced, It was pointed out that under the 
law persons mistreated by law officers can 
resort to civil action against over-zealous 
officials. 








= WAR IN THE AUTO FIELD 


Ever since the Chevrolet began eating. in 
on the popularity of the Ford there have 
been rumors of impending changes in the 
latter to combat this new rivalry. The la- 
test report is that a-new Ford model will 
make its appearance July 1. It will still 
be a four-cylinder model, it is said, but a 
gear shift will replace the old planetary 
transmission. Additional information that 
it will “appeal to the eye” would indicate 
that Ford realizes how the prettying up of 
other cars has hurt the ungainly flivver. 
Ford felt that by reason of its low price 
his product was so supreme that he made 
little effort to “modernize” it. The Gener- 
al Motors Corp., manufacturers of the 
Chevrolet and other cars, took advantage 
of this and now sell more cars than Ford, 
although as far as individual makes go the 
Ford still manages to be the best seller. 

The story current in financial circles is 
that because Ford will stop making his 
present car he is producing extra parts in 
abundance for persons owning such cars. 
The modernized Ford is reported as hav- 
ing a larger motor equipped with oil and 
water pumps. The price has not been men- 
tioned, but it will probably undersell the 
Chevrolet. If so, a price war is promised. 

But this is only one of the many recent 
rumors concerning Ford. Though the man- 
ufacturer still denies that he contemplates 
putting out a six-cylinder model, there 
are those in the auto world who would not 
be surprised to see him come out with 
not only a six but a light eight-cylinder 
model, the latter selling around $1200. 

Apparently Henry Ford finds that people 
who first become motorists by buying 
Fords eventually pass on to higher-priced 
machines. The situation now is that the 
Ford appeals only to first-car families. For 
a while Ford refused to do any advertising, 
claiming that sales were so good that this 
was not necessary, but when sales began 
to fall off he turned to advertising. .. , 
_»¢ Though there was a slump) in general 
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auto sales last winter the spring business 
has been better. The saturation point in 
autos, apparently, has not yet been reached. 
The used car continues to be a _ serious 
problem. Owners have difficulty them- 
selves selling secqnd-hand cars, and trade- 
in values are low. Yet people will buy new 
cars, and new models which appeal more 
to the eye than to the ear continue to be 
produced. General Motors had a record 
year, selling over 1,200,000 cars with a net 
profit of nearly $200,000,000. The 30,000 
employees of the Chevrolet line now turn 
out 4200 of these cars a day. Competition 
in the auto industry has also invited mer- 
ger talk in which a possible combination 
of Dodge, Packard, Nash and Mack trucks 
commands attention. 





FLOOD DISTRESS STILL ACUTE 


More levees crumbled as the crest of 
the Mississippi flood approached the Gulf. 
Five hundred additional acres were inun- 
dated by breaks in the Bayou des Glaises 
above New Orleans. Devastating though 
the recent breaks are to adjacent territory, 
they were expected to insure the safety of 
the Crescent City. 

President Coolidge declined to call a 
special Congress session to consider the 
flood situation. He did not think it nec- 
essary in view of the fact that the Red 
Cross has raised $12,000,000 for relief and 


One of the many tragedies of the Mississippi 
flood. People and animals were driven -by 
the rising waters to take refuge on this 
bridge near Holland’s Landing, Miss. The 
Ransdell, a rescue boat, took the 800 people 
off but, owing to lack of room, had to leave 
horses and cattle to the rising waters. 


the government is co-operating to its ut- 
most in rescue and relief work. France and 
Cuba were among foreign nations to aid 
with money and supplies. 

The question of future flood prevention 
will be one to be taken up by the next 
Congress. Many are the plans which have 
been offered to icontrol the Father of Wa- 
ters but the cost has heretofore been con- 
sidered prohibitive. Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover estimates that the damage 
done by the present flood amounts to more 
than $250,000,000. The cotton crop has 
been hard hit, about 3,000,000 acres of the 
best cotton lands in America being under 
water m Louisiana alone. 


News Notes 














Dynamite for Governor. Suspicions of a 
postal employee prevented a pound of dy- 
namite from reaching Gov. Fuller of Mass. 
It had evidently been mailed as a threat 
by a Sacco-Vanzetti sympathizer but there 
was nothing in the package to explode it. 


Service Opposed. Despite protests that 
use of the Capitol for memorial services 
to the late Emma M. Gillett, pioneer wom- 
an lawyer and equal rights advocate, would 
be a desecration,” the National Woman’s 
Party held the service in the crypt of that 
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lett was a lobbyist and that the Naji,),) 
Woman’s Party was radical. The },);,, 
however, declared the protestants ay)... 
nistic to woman’s rights. 


age 


Hike from Mexico. Two Mexica 
Scouts hiked all the way from Mexi. 
to New York to bring a message «! 
will to the American Boy Scouts. T! 
Gregorio Garcia and Jose Escobar. 
stopped off at Washington and w. 
ceived by President Coolidge. 


Farmers to Study Abroad. Fo: 
states will be represented by the 5()( 
ers who will go abroad in July t 
European agricultural methods. The 
ican Farm Bureau is promoting th i 
with the co-operation of the Agricultur: « 
partment. 


State Arbitration. California has 
the list of states having commercis 
bitration laws. Its new statute mak: 
forceable and irrevocable an agreen 
arbitrate disputes arising out of a w 
contract. It is similar to laws in New 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Orego: 
Hawaii. 


Fight “Uncouth Names.” An Associat 
for the Elimination of Uncouth Nam: 
been formed in northwestern Arka: 
an attempt to change the names of such 
localities as Possum Ridge, Skunk Ho! !ow, 
Dog Town, Loafers Glory, Starvation |i idg 
and Barren Rock. 


Wins Sea-Story Prize. Cornelia Meiss of 
Keokuk, Iowa, great-granddaught: of 
Commodore John Rogers of the famous 
frigate Constitution, won a $2000 prize of- 
fered by Little, Brown and Co., for the 
most suitable sea story for children. Her 
story, “The Trade Wind,” won over 4\) 
other manuscripts. 


“Raven” Manuscript Sold. In the same 
city where Edgar Allen Poe vainly tricd to 
sell “The Raven,” an autographed jianv- 
script of that famous poem sold for « sum 
declared to “exceed any price ever paid 
for an American manuscript.” The Amer- 
ican Whig Review paid Poe $10 for his 
poem. 


No Longer Rise for Women. Clergy en 
and laymen attending the annual meeting 
of the Episcopal diocese of New York abol- 
ished the custom of rising when a woman 
addresses the gathering. This was not done 
because of woman’s bid for equality bu! 
because many men used to leave thx 
sion when the time came for women to 
speak. 


Veterans’ Loans. More than $7,()()(),((0 
has been loaned by the federal governmen! 
on 70,000 adjusted compensation certifi 


cates held by World war veterans. [he 


new law authorized direct loans but !ac 
no appropriations. However, the « 
ment obtained money from other ;s 

to meet the demand. 


Royal Visitor. Archduke Leopold 0! 
tria is making an auto tour of the U 
States. He even threatens to settle |! 
He is a grand nephew of the forme: 
peror Franz Josef of Austria. His ful! 
is Leopold Marie Alphonse Charles -A) 
Beatrice Raphael Michael Joseph !' 
Ignace. 


Book Censorship Possible. New 


customs officials seized a shipment 0! \'- 


expurgated _editions of Boceaccio’s 


cameron” and “Arabian Nights” consignc’ 


to American publishers. An attempt 
made to have the government then 
there rule on moral standards of lite! 
but the Treasury department ordered |! 


“classics” released pending a final ‘u's 


oh the general question. Judge Josep! 


building. The Sentinels of Freedom and “David. at Chicago compares censorsh| 


_ the Woman Patriot charged that Dean.Gil-. ,Jiterary ¢lassics to “putting a kimon« 
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the Venus de Milo or trousers on Adonis.” 
He made this statement in connection with 
, motion picture company’s request for an 
injunction to show the film “A Night of 
Love,” barred by Chicago censors. A jury 
overruled the city censors. 


Praise for Women. “The American wom- 
an is the most charming of women,” said 
the gallant Don Alejandro Cesar, Nicara- 
guan minister to the United States, in 
addressing the Woman’s Universal Alli- 
ance conference at Washington. He went 
on: “She has French chic, Spanish fire, 
Nordic ability and American charm—all 
the charms in one.” History has slighted 
women, declared former Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma in urging more attention to re- 
cording women’s deeds. 


Burial More Cheerful. “Color and per- 
sonality” make funerals more cheerful than 
they used to be, E. S. Ferguson told a con- 
vention of Florida Funeral Directors and 
Embalmers at Tampa. He said graceful 
floral designs have taken the place of the 
stiff funeral wreath, coffins are more col- 
orful and burial clothing has kept pace 
with modern styles. 


Quick Plane Time. In flying to New 
York preparatory to participating in the 
hop to Paris, Capt. Charles Lindbergh, 
Missouri national guard, crossed the conti- 
nent in a monoplane in 23% hours flying 
time. He made a non-stop flight from San 
Diego to St. Louis (1550 miles) in 14 hours 
and did the rest of the trip (1065 miles in 
9, hours. 





Receivership for “Sesqui.” Demands of 
creditors for $5,000,000 still due them from 
last year’s unsuccessful Philadelphia ses- 
quicentennial exposition caused Federal 
Judge Thompson in that city to order a 
“friendly” receivership to straighten out 
the tangle. Mayor Kendrick promises that 
everybody will be paid in full. However, 
Philadelphia itself faces bills totaling $2,- 
400,000 with only $2,150,000 remaining in 
the city’s borrowing capacity. 


Jazzed Shakespeare. “The Taming of 
the Shrew” in modern costume augmented 
by lyries and a jazz band was produced at 
Cambridge, Mass., by the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and a-bevy of Radcliffe college girls. 
“Petruchio” wore cowboy chaps, New York 
substituted Padua as the setting and the 
finale of the first act closed with the music 
of “You’re in the Army Now.” 


Red Influence in Haiti? Senator Oddie 
(Rep.) of Nevada scents soviet influence 
in Haiti. Returning from a visit to that 
negro republic, he expressed the view that 
American occupation should continue until 
the “red menace” is removed. Haiti re- 
cently banned a visit from Senator King 
(Dem.) of Utah. 


Wives Liable for Alimony. A bill per- 
mitting husbands to demand alimony and 
separate maintenance allowances from 
wives during the year interlocutory divorce 
decrees are effective became a law in Cali- 
fornia with Gov. Young’s signature. 


Damage Money Not Taxable. Money ob- 
tained as damages for personal libel is not 
taxable, though interest on it is, the Fed- 
eral Board of Tax Appeals ruled. 


Washington Buildings Hit. Seventy-five 
per cent of the buildings at the nation’s 
capital are “architectural eyesores,” Charles 
Cheney of California told a city planning 
conference at ‘Washington. -The session 
recommended model city planning laws for 
every state. It deplored land exploitation 
in Washington and other cities as a bar 
to development and held that not only 
the size of private houses and lots should 
be regulated but also the type and quality 
of arehitecture. The American Instittte 
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Well, who do you think this is? Then allow 

us to introduce none other than the famed 

Hawaiian swimmer, Duke Kahanamoku. We 

might add, however, that the beard and wax- 

ed mustache are recent achievements. No, 

Imogene, their purpose is not to scare 
away the fish. 








of Architects voted a $500,000 headquarters 
building to be erected around the famous 
Octagon house at the capital. 


Land Forfeited. Three and one-half acres 
of land in Forward township near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., together with a two-story brick 
building, were confiscated by the govern- 
ment because a distillery had been operat- 
ed on the premises. The property is val- 
ued at $75,000. Federal Judge Schoonmaker 
ruled that though the owner of the land 
did not own the distillery he knew what 
was going on. 





Liner Booze Seized. Liquor valued at 
nearly $200,000 was confiscated on the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine liners Ara- 
bic and Delilian at New York. It was con- 
signed to this country and a truckman had 
actually called for it. 


Denied Equal School Pay. The New York 
court of appeals denied the right of women 
teachers in that state to draw the same 
pay as men teachers. 


Death Rate Decides Plumbing. Plans for 
the new British embassy at Washington, 
made in England, called for old-fashioned 
plumbing fixtures. When laughter of 
American plumbing interests reached the 
British lion’s ears that government said in 
effect: “If it can be shown that Washing- 
ton’s death rate is less than London’s we 
will order American fixtures.” So it proved, 
and now the contract will go to an Ameri- 
can firm. 





Chaplin Finances. Mrs. Lita Chaplin was 
awarded $1500 a month alimony pending 
settlement of her divorce suit against the 
movie comedian. She testified that it cost 
over $3000 a month to run the Chaplin 
Beverly Hills (Cal.) mansion—$600 for gro- 
ceries, $314 monthly payment on an auto, 
$100 for the upkeep of the same car, $125 
for laundry, $750 for clothes and $1100 for 
servants. A suit at New York which charg- 
ed that Chaplin’s picture, “Shoulder Arms,” 
had been stolen from a rejected scenario 
developed that under the screen star’s 1917 
contract he received $140,000 for each of 
eight pictures, a $75,000 bonus, and 50 per 
cent of the gross income from “Shoulder 
Arms” and “A Dog’s Life.” 


Irish Republic Funds Returned. The $2,- 
500,000 remaining from the fund raised in 
this country for the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence was ordered returned to subscrib- 
ers by Supreme Court Justice Peters at 


_ New York. But he also ordered that coun- 
‘sel'fees should first be paid. The amount 
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the subscribers will get is problematical 
because the case involves some high-priced 
lawyers. Eamonn de Valera, Irish patriot, 
made a special trip to this country to ar- 
gue that the money belonged to his fac- 
tion. Representatives of the Irish Free 
State objected. The money is what is left 
of the $6,000,000 fund raised here in 1919 
and 1920 on bonds issued by the so-called 
Irish republic. 





Vaccinate Dogs. Death from rabies of 
many cows in Grant county, Ore., led state 
health authorities to order every dog in 
the county vaccinated. 


Smith Letter Causes Suit. The Atlantic 
Monthly brought suit at Boston against 
the Boston Post. It charges that the Post 
obtained and published a copy of Gov. 
Smith’s copyrighted letter on the Cath- 
olic church controversy before it was re- 
leased, thus letting other papers use the 
letter before the Atlantic Monthly came 
out. The latter wants damages based on its 
circulation. 





Woman Mystic Dies. Mrs. David H. Pin- 
gree, known to the stage for the past half 
century as a mind reader under the name 
of “Eva Fay,” died at her home at Mel- 
rose, Mass. 





Seaplane Altitude Record. An altitude 
record for seaplanes was set when Lieut. 
Carleton Chapman climbed 33,455 feet in a 
navy machine at Hampton Roads, Va. The 
previous record for this type of craft was 
31,000 feet, made by a French flyer. Air- 
planes can go higher than seaplanes. 


Ford Declines Arbitration. Henry Ford 
turned down a proposal that the $1,000,000 
libel suit filed against him by Aaron Sa- 
piro be withdrawn from federal court and 
submitted to the arbitration committee of 
the Detroit Chamber of Commerce. The 
suit was declared a mistrial last month 
because a jury woman gave out an uneth- 
ical interview. It will be retried. 


More Marines for Nicaragua. Though 
former Secretary of War Stimson, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s special representative in 
Nicaragua, is reported as having patched 
up a truce between the warring faction 
there, 800 additional U. S. marines have 
been ordered to that Central Américan 
republic. This will make 3000 armed 
Americans in the trouble zone. They will 
be used to preserve peace until Nicaragua 
gets back to normalcy. 


Anti-Lynching Law Lost. Gov. Robin- 
son of Delaware allowed an anti-lynching 
bill to die for lack of his signature. He 
objected to it because it would have made 
the state liable for mob damage. 


Stolen Violin Recovered. Several weeks 


_ago a rare Guadagini violin, made in 1743, 


was, stolen from Efrem Zimbalist while the 
latter was answering a curtain call at Los 
Angeles. The violinist had put the $10,000 
instrument down while he went back on 
the stage and in his absence the violin dis- 
appeared. A young musician is. said to 
have confessed to taking it because he 


“fell in love with the tone.” Three bows 


valued at $1300 taken with the instrument 
had been sold for $15 each. 


Urge Metric System. The metric system 
for simplification and as a saver of «time 
was urged on the second Pan-Anierican 
Standardization Conference at Washington. 
Despite protest by anti-metric people, the 
conference adopted a resolution asking 
manufacturers, importers and others to 
get together and work for the gradual 
adoption of the system in Latin-American 
trade. All countries at the conference use 
the metric system with the exception of 
the United States. Out reluctance to adopt 
it was called a bar to better trade relations. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Our Travel Editor Abroad 


Upsala, a Historic Name 


It gives me a thrill when I see a guide 
post on the road near Stockholm, with the 
name “Upsala” on it. There is magic in 
names, in spite of all the sneers of the 
hard-boiled materialists. Before America 
was discovered, the university of Upsala 
- was in full swing, as an educational and 
religious center. And centuries before that 
it was the capital and stronghold of the 
pagan Swedish kings. 

When I am traveling I don’t like to have 
any cast-iron schedule; I like to be able to 
follow any clue that fate or fancy may 
offer. This is true freedom—the freedom 
that only tramps as a rule enjoy. And so 
when I saw that Upsala signpost and found 
it was only a few kilometers to that illus- 
trious place I decided at once that I could 
not leave Sweden without going there. 

It takes time to make these side trips, 
even though they are not long. But we 
must remember that we shall perhaps never 
be in this part of the world again and 
while we are about it we owe it to ourselves 
to give everything of interest at least the 
“once over.” But if you want to get over 
the ground faster and don’t care about such 
little “detours” you can skip them. 

Speaking of names—that little place that 
we can just see over the water to the west 
is called Alsike. To many people this name 
means nothing. But to those who are look- 
ing for the magic that is in names, Alsike 
“connotes” (as the highbrows say) a world 
of significance. The name “alsike” is given 
to a peculiar sort of clover which had its 
origin right here and took its name from 
this little place in Sweden. Alsike is a 


The Stora sjofallet or “Great Falls’”—about 
the biggest of the many cataracts in northern 
Sweden, near Kvickjock and Sjaunjaluokta. 
The Kartjejaur river here takes a drop of 130 
feet—the fall being nearly half a mile wide. 


small type of clover with a white or pinkish 
blossom. It is widely grown in the United 
States as a forage plant, though the red 
clover and sweet clover are more popular. 


How the World Has Come to Its Milk 


In ‘the evolution of agriculture, there is 
a regular course of events. While a coun- 
try is wild, the inhabitants roam about 
and live by killing game, catching fish etc. 
In the next stage of progress they settle 
down ‘to fixed habitations and depend on 
grazing. They have their flocks of sheep, 
goats and cattle. This is the “pastoral” 
stage of society; it is what is told of in the 
Bible. 
_ Next the people find that there is not 
enough land to graze enough animals to 
support the increasing population and they 
are forced to till the soil, in order to pro- 
duce more foodstuffs. They grow cereals 
first, and later more intensive crops such 
as. roots, vegetables, fruits etc. until the 
-land becomes exhausted and the country 
overpopulated. 
. Finally—and this is the latest step in the 
. forward development—the people have to 
combine all the sources of production. They 
raise animals, so as to have all sorts of 
animal products; they grow cereals, vege- 


_ traditions. 


tables fruits etc., and they feed the animals 
not on fresh grass and hay, which takes 
a great deal of land, but on various forage 
crops, depending on what sort will flourish 
best in that locality. 

These forage crops, such as fodder corn, 
sorghum, clover, cowpeas, alfalfa, etc., are 
mostly fed green or preserved in silos for 
winter feeding. In this way stock will 
thrive and produce vastly better than on 
the old haphazard feed. And as the waste 
matter is all returned to the soil, the soil 
is not exhausted as when it is heavily crop- 
ped but on the contrary is steadily built up 
and made more valuable. 


Why “One-Crop” Farming is Doomed 


We can get some slant on what this means 
to the world when we are told that under 
this modern system of agriculture dairy 
products are becoming the most valuable 
of all farm “crops.” By studying the evo- 
lution of such old agricultural countries as 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland etc. 
we can learn, from their experience—if we 
will—how to forestall nature and improve 
on her ways. 

In these older countries all the farm prob- 
lems which are proving so hard for the 
American farmers have had to be met and 
solved. The increase in population had to 
be fed—for “race suicide” meets with no 
favor among these sturdy peoples. 

Farmers in all countries are “conserva- 
tive”; they always resist as long as they 
can every new step in evolution. They will 
never tend flocks as long as game and fish 
are plentiful. They will never grow grain 
as long as pasturage is plentiful. They will 
never raise potatoes, beets, lettuce, apples 
etc. as long as they can live on cereal crops. 
And finally they will not “be bothered with” 
raising forage crops, keeping dairies etc. as 
long as they can raise grain, cotton or some 
other “single crop.” They will only resort 
to diversified and intensified farming when 
they are literally driven to it. 

All these things have been a life-and- 
death matter in these older European coun- 
tries, and especially the northern ones 
where production is limited. It was in 
Scandinavia and Holland that the forage- 
crop system was first drafted into service, 
to save the surplus population from star- 
vation. 

The Scandinavian people awoke early to 
the fact that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek would never save the nation and that 
they must ‘teach more scientific agriculture 
to their sons and daughters if they wanted 
them to have enough to eat. And so they 
made a big sacrifice to establish schools in 
which this practical side of education was 
handled. At Ultuna, on our way from 
Stockholm to Upsala, we see the leading 
school of this sort in Sweden. Great stress 
is laid here on dairying, crop rotation and 
soil building. ‘ 

At Sigtuna we note the ruins of a city 
which was once a populous and flourishing 
port. It was destroyed in the 12th century 
by invaders who came across the Baltic 
from Esthonia. The Esthonians were the 
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terror of the other peoples living a;. d 
the Baltic and it was a long time } 


their raids were finally stopped. 
Human Sacrifices in Pagan Rit, 


The university buildings at Upsal, 
very handsome. The original meanj 
“Upsala” was “lofty halls.” About 
students gather here from all pa 
Sweden for instruction. But Upsala 
more than a mere “college town.” | 
anything we have in the United Stat< 
sala is the literary and cultural capi! 
the nation. 

It has a fine historic background, «: 
has been the scene of the labors of} 
famious scientists. We pay a visit of 
age to the house of Linnaeus the bo! 
and pause before his monument. W. 
visit the cathedral, dating from thx 
century, for Upsala is also the reli 
capital of Sweden. Here we see the 
coffin of Eric, the patron saint of Sw 
and also the sacred spring which, a 
ing to the legend, broke forth at thx 
Where the saint was martyred. 

At all these ancient places history an 
legend are often so mixed together t! 
is useless to try to separate them. At (id 
Upsala we see three remarkable m: 
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The ancient pagan kings of Sweden /iad 

their capital at this point—Gamla Upsala, or 

Old Upsala. These three tumuli are known 

as the “kungshoegar” or “king’s mounds.” 

Popularly they are supposed to be the grave; 
of Odin, Thor and Freya. 


60 feet high, popularly known as the graves 
of the three old Norse gods Odin, Thor a: 
Freya. These are really the tombs of pre- 
historic warriors, as excavations 
shown. The bones of these heroes |! 
been dug up, and they were found minz!ed 
with the bones of their horses and dogs, 
which animals were sacrificed as part of 
the funeral. 

Old accounts show that even human bi- 
ings were sometimes sacrificed on the altars 
here. The temple is reputed to have ! 

a rich building, with the roof covered wit! 
gilding. This was the last outpost of |! 
old pagan religion in the north of Europ 
When Christianity was introduced, U; 
lost its standing and the kings moved t! 
courts to other points. 

Swedes are Very Literary 

Women have long been a leading fa 
in Swedish cultural life. During th« 
days when Catholicism was supreme, |! 
religious institutions absorbed the ab! 
of the female population—the various 
terhoods being devoted to such pu)! 
work as teaching, nursing etc. Wome: 
he heads of these big religious orders, 4 


All aboard for church! This is a party of Dalecarlian peasants on Lake Siljan, going to s«’ , 
ice in a “long-boat” such as their ancestors used. Dalecarlia is a picturesque hill section ©/ 
Sweden. It was the cradle of Swedish independence, and the people cling to their ancie”! 


The reservoir which furnishes 


carlia,” after 


to Washington, D. C., is named “Dale 
district. 
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ed experience in the management of estates 
and showed themselves very capable in 
executive work. 

Protestantism was established in Sweden 
at a time when ‘the adoption of printing 
save a great impetus to popular learning. 
Thus women particularly found all sorts of 
new openings for their genius and skill. 

[here has been in Sweden a great con- 
flict between the old and the new—in re- 
ligion, literature, agriculture and every- 
thing else. The old romantic world was 
rudely jarred by the new “realism” of Ibsen, 
Nietsche and “that old gorgon Zola,” as one 
critic called him. Swedish ‘writers were 
carried off their feet by the wave of realism 
and pessimism and their desire to copy 
foreigners. They committed the crime of 
picking out abnormal subjects—filthy and 
vile things—and treating them as true ex- 
amples of human life. 

The biggest modern name in Swedish lit- 
erature is that of Strindberg. This poet 
did just what many of our “best” American 
writers are now doing—gained a host of 
readers by his vulgar, shocking and immoral 
writings. Later he saw how revolting that 
sort of stuff is and he reformed and turned 
his talents to more decent things. 

Frederika Bremer was one of the most 
popular of the older Swedish women writ- 
ers—but she was born in Finland. She won 
international fame by her stories of simple 
peasant life. Selma Lagerlof holds the 
front rank today. Her stories also have 
been translated into many tongues—but 
they are rather difficult to understand, as 
they are largely symbolic. Ellen Key is 
another well known writer. She is a fear- 
less champion of “feminism”—a pioneer in 
the movement for social justice and free- 
dom of thought and action for women. 


Swedenborg a Wonder and a Puzzle 


Emanuel Swedenborg, who died in 1772, 
may be set down as the most influential 
writer Sweden has produced. He was a sci- 
entist to start-with and he gave many years 
of his life to scientific research and study 
all over Europe. He was a pioneer in vari- 
ous fields. He made astronomical discov- 
eries. He proved that “phosphorescence” is 
not due at all to phosphorus but to chem- 
ical decomposition. He made the first 
tanks in which to test small models of 
ships before the ships were built—a plan 
which is today in use in all lands. 

He devised an ear trumpet for the deaf. 
He cured smoky chimneys and_ invented an 
improved stove. He made a machine gun. 
He designed a flying machine which lacked 
only a suitable motor to make it fly. The 
world waited a century and a-half for such 
a motor, for it was not till 1903 that the 
Wright boys made the first flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine. Swedenborg 
wrote that air navigation was surely com- 
ing but that “when the first trials are made 
you may have to pay for the experiment and 
not mind the loss of an arm or a leg.” 

This most remarkable man was also a 
century and a half ahead of the rest of 
the world in realizing the functions of the 
brain and the spinal cord. He also sized 
up the ductless glands, of which we are now 
hearing so much. 

After middle age he started out on an en- 
tirely different tack and wrote many vol- 
umes on religion and philosophy. His writ- 
ings have so much of the mystic in them 
that some people set him down as crazy— 
though he was perhaps just as sane in this 
field as in the field of research. 

_ He did not seek to start any sect. He 
discussed religion with everybody but would 
not lose his temper or try to make con- 
verts. His idea was that his conception of 
religion was one which all people, regard- 
less of the church they belonged to, could 
accept. After his death Swedenborgian 
churches were started in various countries 
and they still exist, including some in the 
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United States—being known as the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, or New church. 

The Swedes have also distinguished in 
music at different times. Jenny Lind, one of 
the world’s foremost singers, was born in 
Stockholm. She ereated a furore all over 
Europe, and in 1850 our old friend P. T. 
Barnum engaged her and took her for a 
tour of the United States, where she re- 
peated her triumphs. She was admired not 
only for her glorious voice but also for the 
simple and convincing way in which she 
sang and acted. She never let her status 
as an actress overshadow her sweetnéss and 
purity as a woman, and it is for this rare 





Might be Stratford-on-Avon—but isn’t. It is 
Upsala, the famous old university and cathedral 
town—long-time center of Swedish culture. 


and most admirable quality that the world 
remembers her as among the anointed. She 
never allowed her name to be used in ad- 
vertisements asserting that she smoked 
cigarettes in order to purify her voice. 
Christine Nilsson was another great Swed- 
ish “nightingale.” She was the daughter 
of a poor working man and she was “dis- 
covered” by a wealthy man who happened 
to hear her sing at a rural concert and who 
paid for her musical education. She also 
toured the United States in 1870 and later. 
(Continued next week) 





IF THEY HAD USED WANT ADS 
FOR SALE: One small hatchet, good for 
cutting all wood save that of the cherry 
tree. Apply G. Washington, Mt. Vernon, Va. 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY: Want to 
borrow about $20,000 for six months. 
Chris Columbus, Care of S. S. Santa Maria. 
EXCHANGE: One kingdom to trade for a 
horse. Richard III, London, General De- 
livery window. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Fiddle for sale, 
slightly damaged by fire. Nero, Rome. 
PERSONAL: Will the stout gentleman who 
saw Ford car break young lady’s arms 

kindly communicate with the Venus de 

Milo. 

WANTED: New worlds to conquer. Alex- 
ander, Box 336, Macedonia. 

BARGAIN: Brand-new violins, very cheap. 
A. Stradivarius, Cremona. 

HELP WANTED; FEMALE: Neat appear- 
ing young woman to act as housekeeper 

for widower. “Bluebeard,” Box 7. 

SHIPPING NOTICE: Hereafter tides shall 
cease between 6 a. m. and noon Tuesdays, 

Thursdays and Fridays. Canute, Arbiter 

of Disputes. 

CATS: Need 7000 hungry cats to rid city of 
rats. No pipers need apply. Mayor Ham- 

lin, Germany. 

LOST: One fountain of youth. Finder will 
please communicate with P. De Leon, Mi- 

ami Beach, Fla. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: On and 
after Dec. 16, 1809, I will not be responsi- 

ble for any debts contracted by my di- 
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voreed wife, Josephine. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Paris. 

LITERARY WORK: Speeches written for 
all occasions. See Patrick Henry, Rich- 

mond, Va. - 

TESTIMONIAL Hair Restorer cov- 
ers up the bare spots. Lady Godiva. 








CANARIES DO MANY STUNTS 

Charles J. Seymour, of Washington, D. C., 
Owns a pair of canaries that stand on their 
heads and do other stunts, in addition to 
“smoking” cigarettes and picking their 
“teeth” with a toothpick. Mr. Seymour, 
who is a retired vaudeville actor, trained 
his birds to do their stunts during his 
spare hours. The birds, Pete and Miss 
Keith, can now give an interesting perform- 
ance. Pete, a tiny yellow five-year-old, is 
of the “top-knot” variety. He is said to be 
brighter and more intelligent than Miss 
Keith. But that is natural as ornitholo- 
gists claim that male canaries are always 
more intelligent than females. Miss Keith 
is four and a half years old, and said to be 
somewhat recalcitrant. However, she han- 
dles a mean cigarette and can do all sorts 
of stunts. 

As the birds are engaged they start off 
their act with a passionate kiss. In fact, 
they steal kisses and bill and coo every time 
they get a chance, but that adds interest. 
Nevertheless the trainer sees to it that 
there is not too much of that. One of their 
most remarkable stunts is the balancing 
act in which Pete lies on his back and holds 
his fiancee aloft by his feet. Another one 
of their thrillers is pulled by Pete when he 
stands on his head while his mate helps 
him maintain his balance as shown at the 
left in the accompanying sketch. On the 
right Pete is shown holding a cigarette and 
a toothpick. Given a cigarette either of 
the birds will cluch it gracefully in one foot 
while a match is placed in the other. Either 





Performing Canaries 


of them will take a cigarette in the mouth 
as if to smoke it. Pete also likes tooth- 
picks, and will demonstrate the “picking” 
pose. “It takes lots of patience and hour 
after hour of persistence to get them to 
know what you want them to do,” Mr. Sey- 
mour explains. He uses a secret method 
of training. 





PALM BEACH AFRIMOBILES 


Palm Beach, Fla., has no taxi fleets cruis- 
ing about, and the clatter and clang of 
trolley cars are absent. There the afrimo- 
bile is the standard and only public means 
of transportation. This conveyance is a 
wicker carriage on a sort of bicycle arrange- 
ment and propelled by a negro bicyclist. 
Most of these carriages hold only one pas- 
senger. Many of the drivers are Bahaman 
negroes, and many of them admit that 
they are stranded there. If the passenger 
is in a hurry an extra silver coin held up 
before the driver will make him “step on 
the gas.” 





He who does not advance falls back. He 
who stops is overwhelmed, outdistanced, 
crushed. He who ceases to grow greater 
becomes smaller. He who leaves off gives 
up. The stationary condition is the be- 
ginning of the end.—Amiel. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Soviet Building Searched. A spectacular 
raid was made by the Lendon police on the 
Arcos building which houses not only the 
company controlling Russian commerce but 
also the Russian trade delegation which 
was supposed to have diplomatic immu- 
nity. All persons were searched before be- 
ing allowed to leave the building, and the 
police then held the offices for a thorough 
scrutiny. The raid was authorized by the 
government, on information, and while 
much of the result was kept secret it was 
asserted by newspapers that the soviet 
company was shown to be closely connect- 
ed with communistic propaganda. The 
business stirred up such bitterness in Mos- 
cow that the British missions had to be 
protected by police. 


To Retain Vatican Envoy. In reply toa 
question in the house of commons Foreign 
Secretary Chamberlain replied that it may 
be considered a permanent policy of the 
British government to maintain an official 
representative at the Vatican, which policy 
was adopted in 1914. “We established this 
delegation,” the minister said, “at a time 
of international trouble and difficulty, and 
to withdraw it now would be an almost of- 
fensive action to adopt.” He added that 
whatever the government might think in- 
dividually about the Roman church “the 
head of that church represents a great 
force in the world.” 


Monroe Doctrine Defeated. In a debate 
at Oxford university participated in by 
three George Washington university stu- 
dents, an English student and a Peruvian 
the proposition “that this house cannot 
support the Monroe doctrine” won by 
about four to one. The George Washing- 
ton students were returning the call sev- 
eral Oxford debating teams had made to 
America. One of the Americans argued 
against the doctrine. 


Calls Premier Baldwin Liar. The premier 
of Great Britain may be an august per- 
sonage to some people but not to all mem- 
bers of parliament. While Premier Bald- 
win was speaking on the government’s bill 
to prevent general strikes there was much 
excited protest and interruptions from the 
Labor benches. When the premier said that 
in some unions the power was gradually 
getting in the hands of a minority sev- 
eral shouted “Withdraw.” Joe Beckett, 








—Cartoon in Florence (Italy) I) 420. 


America, Europeans feel, can° much better 

afford to disarm than Europe, which is con- 

stantly threatened by the red, black and 
yellow perils. 








Labor member, going further than the rest 
shouted: “Admit you are a liar.” The pre- 
mier stopped until Beckett was suspended 
for five days and ordered from the house. 


FRANCE 


Reims Cathedral Reopened. The famous 
Reims cathedral, battered to a wreck by 
the German guns in the Jate war, was for- 
mally reopened when Minister Herriot 
handed the keys of the building to Cardi- 
nal Lucon. M. Herriot expressed -grati- 
tude to John D. Rockefeller jr., for finan- 

.cial aid, and_U. S. Ambassador Herrick 
voiced America’s pleasure with the partial 
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reconstruction of the cathedral. Nearly half 
the historic building has been roofed and 
repaired, but it was said that complete res- 
toration would require,from 25 to 50 years. 


Police Chief Makes Catch. An Italian 
member of an international gang of thieves 
and pickpockets, Eugenio Bergatto, picked 
out the wrong man when he started slip- 
ping his hand into the pocket of Charles 
Wolenberg, who happened to be the police 
superintendent of San Francisco. Wolen- 
berg, who was in a crowded subway station, 
felt the hand, seized it and led Bergatto 
to a police station. 


Bainbridge Colby Seeks Divorce. Bain- 
bridge Colby, secretary of state for a short 
time during the Wilson administration, in- 
stituted divorce proceedings at Paris. He 








The U. S. S. Helena, flagship of Uncle Sam’s 


permanent patrol of Chinese waters. 








took an apartment in the city to establish a 
residence according to the French law. The 
Colbys had been estranged for some time. 


Buffet Luncheons for Planes. The largest 
passenger planes between Paris and Lon- 
don will soon be equipped with buffets so 
that air travelers may order light lunches 
between the two cities. The planes carry 
20 passengers, and a waiter will be on hand 
to serve the sandwiches and such light 
refreshments. 

Woman Sues Adopted Soldier. One of 
the war “marraines” of France, Mile. Ger- 
maine de Pierre, a Parisian cook, who sent 
socks and mittens and good things to eat 
to her adopted soldier while he was in a 
German prison, ‘sued for the return of the 
money spent on him—and she won. She 
kept a strict account of costs, and she got 
back the same number of francs she spent, 
but the franc now is worth only about one- 
fifth of what it was then. 


. ITALY 


American Dies in Crater. John Leonard, 
an American who arrived in Italy on the 
S. S. California, died while visiting the 
crater of the Vesuvius. He was just be- 
ginning to climb from the crater when 
stricken with cardiac paralysis. 


Pope Refuses Smith Comment. Soon after 
the publication of the letter of Gov. Smith 
of New York, potential presidential candi- 
date, on the church and state question the 
pope gave orders that no person should 
presume to express the Vatican’s views on 
the matter. Such instructions were sent 
through Cardinal Gasparri, papal secretary 
of state, to other countries warning them 
against expression of opinions, and remind- 
ing all that the Holy See maintains an un- 
changing policy of non-interference inpres- 
idential campaigns in the United States, 
as well as in questions “of purely political 
character” in any country in the world. 


Pope Combats Bad Books. Pope Pius de- 
clared a holy war on books, stories, dramas, 
comedies and pictures which deal with sen- 


~~ 
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sual vices, espe¢ially those, now so popu!.; 
which connect a lascivious mysticism w){}, 
religion. Bishops were ordered to care!) 
ly watch publications in their dioceses 
publish the names of those considered 
proper. Catholic laymen were remi) 
that reading immoral books is a mo; 
sin, and they were instructed not to +. 
books which they themselves judge imn 


.al though the bishop of the diocese | 


not mentioned them. The pontiff, it 
said, was determined to have the Church 
Rome lead the world out of the mora! }, 
ity following the World war. 


SWITZERLAND 


League to Aid Arms Parley. Leagu: 
nations officials announced that facilit 
at their disposal in Geneva would be 
fered to the three-cornered navy reducti 
conference there between Japan, 
United States and Great Britain. The « 
ference was instigated by the United Stat 
The offer of the league officials was co: 
sidered a move to link the conference u; 
with the league’s general disarmament c!- 
fort. 

eae 

Russians Submit Proposals. AttheGeneva 
economic conferenee Russian delegates pr.- 
posed, for the world’s economic restora 
tion, the cancellation of all war debts, 
moval of immigration barriers and com- 
plete disarmament on land and sea. \| 
Obolenski Ossinski, the principal speak: 
stated that the soviets reject the capita! 
istic system because it leads to war, bu! 
that they were ready to collaborate with i 
to protect the interests of the mass: 
The frank request for capital by the hu 
sians gave the impression that Russia hai 
abandoned the idea of a world communisti 
revolution. ~ 


SPAIN 


Pensions For War Mothers. A pensi: 
and also a military medal will be given | 
each mother in Spain who has lost a s: 
in the wars in Morocco. The first moth 
to receive such aid was one who had | 
three sons, killed nearly at the same timc, 
and who was left without support. 


GERMANY 


Paper Attacks Henry Ford. A new Be! 
Sunday Democratic paper, the Gruenc Po 
stating that Henry Ford was trying { 
troduce his methods in Germany made 
savage attack on those methods. “Fo: 
prescribes 2 murderous speed for work: 
treatingthem with savage bruta:ity as so 
less machines,” said the writer. He wai 
ed that «he Ford system in Germany wou!’ 
enormously increase the German une) 
ployed “and bring about a revolution.” 


Zeppelin for World Trips. A new Zep) 
lin under construction at Friedrichshaf« 
was reported nearly ready to undertak 
world trips. The big ship will be able 
carry 50 passengers besides the crew, a: 
10 tons of baggage. The large restaura: 
can be quickly converted into a ballroo: 
or music room during a flight. 


Stocks in Great Crash. The announce: 
ment that the Berlin banks had decided | 
restrict credits for speculative purpos: 
caused a rush of selling on the Berl 
stock market that amounted to a pani 
Speculators trying to make their losses a 
small as possible disposed of.them as fas! 
as they could. Two stocks dropped 1:5 
points each. The president of the reich: 
bank had given fair warning but had bee: 
unheeded. 


SWEDEN 
Plant for General Motors. 
nounced at Stockholm that an assemblins 
plant of the General Motors corporatio! 
would be established in that city fo! 


It was an 









. 
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American cars, especially the Chevrolet. 
The announcement followed the action of 
the riksdag in lowering the Swedish im- 
port duties on automobile parts and refus- 
al to increase protection for domestic cars. 


HUNGARY 


Circus Bear on Rampage. A performing 
bear broke loose at a circus at Szeged and 
killed a small girl. Continuing its mad 
course the bear injured 13 other children 
and three women before it was captured. 





Bachelors Aid Big Families. The minis- 
try of public welfare announced a new tax 
on bachelors to provide for the old age of 
parents of numerous children. Parents of 
only one child will be taxed for the same 
purpose but at a lower rate. The purpose 
of the tax is not to make bachelors get 
married, the minister said. 


PALESTINE 


Jews Control Elections. The Jews elect- 
ed their candidates in the first municipal 
elections held at Jerusalem since the Brit- 
ish occupation. Two candidates of their 
party, however, were boycotted, which al- 
lowed the extreme Arab nationalists to 
win two offices. These, the Husseinis, op- 
pose the Balfour declaration and the Brit- 
ish administration of Palestine. 


PERSIA 


Government Officials Strike. When the 
Persian medjless, or parliament, reduced 
the salaries of government officials and 
employees and at the same time raised 
their own $100 a month there was a strike 
and show of violence. Strikers paraded to 
the medjless building and forced the 
guards to open the gates. They advanced 
on the legislative hall shouting “Death to 
the deputies” while many of the latter ran. 
The demonstrators were promised that 
their salaries would not be reduced, but 
they demanded either a raise or a reduction 
of the salaries of the medjless members, 


CHINA 


Wu and Feng in War. Soon after it was 
announced that Marshal Wu Pei-fu had be- 
gun to take an active part against the Can- 
tonese Nationalists and to threaten their 
capital, Hankow, it was claimed by the lat- 
ter that Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Chris- 
tian general” had captured Hononfu, near 
which Wu had his chief base. The two 
generals have long been rivals. There was 
little other activity beyond an almost con- 
tinual firing on foreign ships in the Yang- 
tse passing Nanking. Eugene Chen, for- 
eign minister for the Hankow nationalists, 
issued a general sort of warning to the 
British government and boasted that the 





nationalist armies would be in Peking 
within three months. 
AUSTRALIA 
Victorian Government Change. Follow- 


ing a defeat at the polls by Laborites the 
government of Premier Allan resigned. 
The premier remained in office after the 
election waiting for a vote in parliament, but 
this course was so hotly criticized that he 
quit. The governor called Mr. Hogan, Labor 
party leader, to form a new government. 


PHILIPPINES 


Army Fights for “Emporer.” A Filipino 
fanatic at Jaro in Iloilo province who styles 
himself “emperor of the Philippines,” and 
who wears a gold crown with imperial 
robes in his bamboo “palace” has about 
100,000 followers who have become a seri- 
ous problem.for the government. The 


“emperor” is Flor Intrencherado, and while 
he has remained quiet and peaceful his 
followers tried to take three towns in Oc- 
cidental Negros, which resulted in several 
Gen. Nathorst, head of the Phil- 


deaths. 
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ippine constabulary, ordered that the “em- 
peror” be confined in an asylum, since he 
had been declared insane by a court, but 
his followers made threats to rescue him, 
and more arms and aid were called for by 
the provincial police. 


Members of Congress Offended. A din- 
ner given by American officials and busi- 
ness men of Manila to visiting members 
of congress brought expressions of dis- 
pleasure from the latter who said the so- 
cial affair was turned into a political, or 
rather lobbyist meeting. While the Phil- 
ippine Americans were urging their person- 
al views of the Philippines question on the 
congressmen Representative Carey of N. Y. 
left with “disgust.” Senator Wheeler of 
Mont., another guest, severely criticized 
his hosts. : 


JAPAN 


Women Blamed for Unemployment. La- 
bor organizations put the blame for 500,000 
unemployed last year in Japan on the 
women who are taking many of the jobs 
formerly held by men only, and who. work 
for less money. The women are charged 
with lowering the standard of living. Wom- 
en now serve as clerks, stenographers and 
bookkeepers—positions held exclusively by 
men until a few years ago. 


Assume Suzuki Obligations. An agree- 


ment was made at Tokyo by which the Mit- 
sui bank, the Mitsubishi bank and two oth- 
er companies took over the obligations of 








A Chinese general with his men. This is 
Gen. Chung Chi-yuen, in charge of the Feng- 
tien troops at Pukow. He is telling his sol- 
diers the way to keep back the Cantonese. 








Suzuki & Co. to the Java sugar trust in- 
volving about $75,000,000. The action was 
expected to maintain the price of sugar 
on the Java market. The Suzuki company, 
one of the greatest in Japan, went down 
in the financial smash. 


NICARAGUA 


Liberals Fight U.S. Marines. In the proc- 
ess of disarming the Liberal troops accord- 
ing to the agreement made between Henry 
L. Stimson, representative ‘of President 
Coolidge, and Gen. Moncada a fight took 
place at La Paz Centro, near Leon, and Capt. 
R,. Bell Buchanan and Private Jarvin Jack- 
son of the marines were killed. Another 
marine corporal and a private were wound- 
ed while the Liberal dead were placed at 14. 
Pedro Zepeda, Liberal representative in 
Mexico City, gave out reportsof a far more 
serious engagement, claiming that 17 ma- 
rines and 25 Liberals were killed. The Lib- 
erals had already surrendered to the ma- 
rines several thousand rifles and other 
arms and had celebrated the peace at Mana- 
gua after Mr. Stimson-had addressed Gen. 
Moncada and his officers at Tipitapi promis- 
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ing the U. S. proteetion and a fair and hon- 
est election in 1928, Dr. Sacasa, head of the 
Liberals, blamed the U. S. government for 
the affair, declaring that the Diaz govern- 
ment had been “forced down the throat” of 
the Liberals by American power. 


MEXICO 


Miss Calles Chooses American. The wed- 
ding of Miss Ernestina Calles, daughter 
of President Calles, to Thomas A. Robin- 
son of New York was announced, and 
Sonora, Nogales, selected as the place for 
the ceremony. Miss Calles arrived there 
in the presidential famous “yellow special” 
train but without her father. Mr. Robin- 
son, wealthy business man, and former 
army aviator, met his bride while on a 
business trip to the Mexican capital. 





Prepare to Deport 2000. According to the 
Mexico City newspaper El Sol there are 
2000 people in jail charged with seditious 
and revolutionary activity who are to be 
deported to a tropical island in the Pacific 
ocean, the Tres Marias. The newspaper 
“presumes” that most of the prisoners 
are Catholics and that the action will go 
far toward “crushing the Catholic revolu- 
tion against the government.” 


BRAZIL 


French Flyers Go Down. The great ef- 
fort of the French flyers Saint-Roman and 
Mouneyres to span the Atlantic from Africa 
to Brazil in a single flight ended in fail- 
ure and tragedy. The men started from 


‘ St. Louis, Senegal, and they were last heard 


from when they sent out a radio message 
that they were within 200 miles of their 
objective, Pernambuco. Careful search on 
land and sea revealed no trace of the flyers. 
They had removed their floats to lighten 
the plane, upon which the government 
vainly tried to stop the flight. 


ARGENTINA 


Latin-Americans Form Alliance. A “Con- 
tinental Alliance” was founded at Buenos 
Aires by delegates from Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Peru, Uruguay and Argentina. The 
new league is to consist of Latin-American 
countries, in contrast to the Pan-American 
union and the league of nations, and its 
purpose is to aid “republics now under 
North American protectorate to regain 
their full sovereignty.” 


CHILE 


Ibanez for President. Gen. Carlos Ibanez, 
who as premier and vice-president had for 
some time exercised practically the pow- 
ers of a dictator, issued a manifesto ac- 
cepting the candidacy to succeed in the 
presidency made vacant by the resignation 
of Figueroa-Larrain. Gen. Ibanez said he 
would assume the office without any prom- 
ises to parties, and that he would continue 
his program of exterminating anarchy, 
“which prevails in this country.” 


CANADA 


Homestead Filings Decrease. Homestead 
filings in Western Canada for the first 
quarter of 1927 were 1013 as compared with 
1282 in the corresponding period of last 
year. About one-half the homesteaders 
settled in the province of Saskatchewan. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Raising Railroad Bridge. A noted engi- 
neering feat was begun near Bulawayo in 
Rhodesia with the elevation of a railroad 
bridge across the Kafue river. The bridge 
of 10 spans is 1389 feet long and weighs 
910 tons. The gradual lifting was started 
with hydraulic jacks which heaved the 
bridge from its 20-year old foundations 10 
inches at a time. It was decided to raise 
the bridge five feet to make it immune 
from the annual flood. 
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' Things Scientific 


Tree Roots in Winter 


There is still a difference of opinion 
among scientists as to whether the roots 
of ordinary deciduous trees, or trees which 
shed their leaves each year, grow during 
the winter. .In a special statement to the 
Pathfinder Dr. George B. Sudworth, den- 
drologist in the U. S. forest service, says: 
“No root growth can be carried on, inde- 
pendent of growth in the trunk and branch- 
es of a tree because the raw food material, 
some of. which is taken from the soil 
by the roots, and some of which is taken 
from the air by the green leaves, can be 
transformed into usable plant food only 
by the green chlorophyll of the living 
leaves undef the influence of sunlight. The 
growth of a tree’s root-system and of its 
trunk and branches must take place simul- 
taneously. because of this interdependence 
of vegetable activity in the root and above- 
ground stem.” 

But the U.S. bureau of plant industry, 
also in a special statement to the Path- 
finder, says there can hardly be any ques- 
tion that deciduous tree roots are active 
during most of the winter in regions hav- 
ing winters as mild, for instance, as Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the soil is ordinarily 
frozen for only short periods. That au- 
thority points out the necessity of taking 
into consideration climatic conditions when 
dealing with the subject. What is true of 
the Southern states in this respect might 
not be true of Maine or Minnesota. The 
The bureau says: “Goff at the University 
of Wisconsin, as early as 1898, showed that 
currant roots grow much earlier in the 
spring than do shoots. The same conclu- 
sion was reached by Oskamp in 1917 in re- 
gard to apple-tree roots. Harris, of Van- 
couver, B. C., reporting in 1926 on the root 
habits of apples and filberts during the 
winter months, concluded that their roots 
grew as long as they were not actually 
frozen and were not under water. These 
roots do not stop for the winter but only 
for the actual time the soil is frozen or 
saturated.” 


What Ails the Mississippi? 

Why does each succeeding great flood in 
the Mississippi break all records? Why 
does the menace to life and property on 
this stream grow greater each year? 

Perhaps the most importaht factor, ac- 
cording to the National Geographic Socie- 
ty, is the usually laudable effort of Amer- 
icans to develop and build up their country. 
“Aside from the fact that several decades 
ago there were fewer people living and few- 
er dollars invested in the regions subject to 
overflow in the lower Mississippi valley,” 
says the Geographic, “the flood stages were 
actually lower in those days. They were 
lower, to consider one important fact, for 
the very good reason that then less water 
was fed into the Mississippi’s 100,000 trib- 
utaries in a given space of time. Forests 


’ and woodlands that do not now exist held 


a large part of the rainfall and fed it slowly 
into brooks and creeks and rivers. Irregu- 
larities in the lay of the land formed pud- 
dles that later evaporated, or sent rills in 
tortuous paths that slowed up the run-off. 

“In late years a constantly increasing 
population has been busy changing these 
conditions. Every tree cut, every roof built, 
every street paved, every drainage ditch 
dug, and every culvert constructed in the 
vast area drained by the Mississippi river 
system has done its bit toward pouring 
rainfall more quickly into the great river. 
Not only has man helped to put more water 
into the Mississippi; his works have helped 


-to confine it there. When De Soto and his 


followers first_knewthe Mississippi it spread 


- Gut at each flood season over a wide area. 


Sometimes in its lower reaches it was 20, 30 
and even 40 miles wide. It was truly the 
Father of Waters. 

“The fact that the flood waters spilled 
away at numerous places into swamps and 
lowlands kept the flood crest down in the 
lower river. In 1717 three-foot levees pro- 
tected New Orleans. Now they rise 25 feet 
or more above the city. Even as late as 1882 
the highest flood stage at New Orleans was 
16 feet. In 1922 it was above 22 feet; and 
the present rise threatens to exceed that fig- 
ure. One reason, at least, for this, is that 
more efficient levee maintenance for many 
hundreds of miles along the river has herd- 
ed the flood waters past New Orleans as 
well as other lower river points in the 
regular channel. 


Bird’s Bill Wears. 


The bills of birds are subject to wear 
like the teeth of man, judging from a 
specimen of Shell Ibis collected for the 
Smithsonian Institution by Dr. Hugh 
Smith. This Ibis is a remarkable species 
of stork, peculiar for the character of the 
bill, which is said to be “the result of 
wear, caused by the shells of the mollusca, 
on which the bird feeds.” In the young 
bird the lines of the bill are straight, and 
*show no gaping as in the adult. 


Last of Whaling Stations 


In a visit to what might be called the last 
of the whaling stations, situated at Trini- 
dad, Humboldt county, Cal. A. Brazier 
Howell, representing the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, studied the methods used for 
catching the speedier, less valuable whales 
which are all that remain to the industry. 
These finback and humpback whales can 
attain a speed of 30 miles an hour, so that 
it requires careful maneuvering and su- 
perior harpoons to capture one. “If the 
bomb fails to explode, or the harpoon, 
weighing somewhat less than 150 pounds, is 
placed too far back, a fight of several hours 
may ensue,” says Howell in his report. 
“The whale may take out a mile of cable 
and must be as carefully played as a game 
fish, for although the line consists of a five- 
inch manila hawser with breaking strength 
of 18,500 pounds, the animal will snap this 
with ease if too much strain be applied or 
too much slack be given.” 

The prepared products of one whale of 
average size may be worth as much as 
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The ruins of colossal statues at Karnak, 

Egypt. This building is known as the Hall 

of Columns and was largely built by King 

Horemheb who reigned in the 14th century 

B. C. It was not completed, however, until 
the time of Rameses II. 
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$2000. There is not a scrap of waste {;. 
the entire animal. The blubber oil obtai;),.; 
from the meat and bones is used by 
manufacturers of fine soap, for lubric: 
and in the manufacture of certain fo 
The better quality of meat meal is sol: 
chicken feed, and the bones are shipped 
bulk to Honolulu, where, after being m 
into a fine grade of bone black, the, 
used in the refining of sugars. The vis: 
and other remains are used for fertiliz 


Jungle Beasts Retreat . 


Lieut. Henry Kellers says that the v 
of the. automobile has driven the kx 
of Sumatra into the interior ofthe ju: 
so that collecting is not what it used 
be. The lieutenant was assigned to re) 
sent the Smithsonian Institution with | 
Naval Observatory Eclipse expedition 
Sumatra. He found collecting disagrec:! 
because of the prevalence of leeches agai 
which no precautions availed. “They | 
so softly that. their presence cannot 
detected except for the blood which trick 
from the wound. After covering a 
kilometers im the jungle, the legs of 
native hunters would change in color f: 
the natural brown to a bright red, w! 
they would rest and scrape off the leech: 
Among the natives, says Lieut. Kell 
“the tiger is the most feared of the ma 
mals, although statistics show that cro 
diles claim a larger share of victims. 
the native legends and folk-lore the m: 
inhabiting the Korinchi district of Sun 
tra have the power of transforming the: 
selves into: tigers.” 


Roosevelt Discoveries Confirmed 


In 1914 Theodore Roosevelt discovered 
and partly explored the River of Doubt in 
Brazil. In the rapids of the river, howeve: 
the former president lost all of his pictur: 
and other records of his expedition. Roos: 
velt’s claims have recently been confirme 
by Comdr. George Miller Dyott, Englis! 
writer, traveler and aviator, who headed an 
expedition through the jungles of Brazil. 
Dyott’s party followed the footsteps of 
Roosevelt without difficulty and obtained 
evidence that Teddy traversed and charted 
the unexplored River of Doubt. 


Mexican Mines Studied 

Mexican silver and lead mines which have 
been in almost constant operation since tl 
Spanish conquest of the 16th century hay: 
been carefully studied by Dr. F. W. Foshag 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the Harvard mineralogica! 
museum. Rich as Mexico is in ores Tilt! 
is known of its geology or mineralogy. |» 
his investigations’ Dr. Feshag visited th: 
Maravilla mine where crystals of pure 
gypsum six feet in length rise from thi 
floors of two caves. In the Sierra Mojada 
district, which owes its discovery to a band 
of smugglers attempting to elude pursuil, 
he found the old Spanish methods of mi! 
ing still in force> Much of the ore is broug!h! 
to the surface on the backs of peons, often 
up ladders made of notched logs, popular!) 
called “chicken ladders.” . It is said that 
a strong peon will carfy loads in excess of 
220 pounds. In the state of Durango Dr. 
Foshag visited the Ojuela mine, which has 
more than 550 miles of tunnels driven to 
extract the lead ore. 


Curious South American Bird 

More than 300 different kinds of birds 
were brought from South America by Lud- 
low Griscom, of the American Museum 0! 
Natural History In New York. One of th: 
most curious in the collection is the mot- 
mot. “This bird,” says Griscom, “bites it: 
own tail. It is green and so closely resem 
bles the color of the leaves that one ca! 
only see it by looking for the side-to-side 
movement of its tail, which resembles 4 


> piven in regularity.” 
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In 1899, a poem by Edwin Markham, a 
Californian, came out in a San Francisco 
paper. It commanded instant recognition, 
voicing as it did a certain feeling of dis- 
content and protest at the things that be— 
a feeling shared by not a small section of 
society. It received much criticism for its 
pessimistic sentiment, and about a year 
later a New York paper offered some prizes 
for the best poem in answer to it. The 
winning poem was submitted by John 
Vance Cheney of Chicago, who thus earned 
the $400 prize. The frequent references to 
“The Man with the Hoe” and several spe- 
cial requests for it received by the Path- 
finder lead us to reprint the original 
Markham poem, together with the Cheney 
version. Both sides of the case are thus 
stated, and the reader may choose his own 
gospel. 

By Edwin Markham 
Bowed with the weight of centuries he 
leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the gromund, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal 


jaw 
Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 
Whose breathe blew out the light within 
this brain? 
Is this the Thing the Lord made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land, 
To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for power 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 
Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 
And pillared the blue firmament withlight? 
Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 
n More tongued with censure of the world’s 
I. blind creed— 
f More filled with signs and portents for the 


soul— 
d More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between _him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the 
rose? 


Through this dread shape the suffering 
ages look, 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop, 
2 Through this dread shape humanity be- 
trayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 
Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 
O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
is this the handiwork you give to God, 
This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched? 
il, How will you ever straighten up thisshape; 
I Give back the upward looking and the 
| : light; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream. 
Make right the immemorial infamies. 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 
ol O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 
yr. How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
as How answer his brute question in that 


hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion sweep the 
world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with 


__ kings— ’ 
With those who shaped him to the thing 





d- he is— 

of When this dumb terror shall reply to God, 
he After the silence of the centuries? 

yt 

its By John Vance Cheney 

m “Let us a little permit Nature to take her 





OWn way; she better understands her own 
affairs than we.’’—Montaigne. 


Nature. reads not our labels, “great” and 






Accepts she one and all - 
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The Man With the Hoe 


Who, striving, win and hold the vacant 


place; 
All are of royal race. 
Him, is; rough-cast, with rigid arm and 
imb, 
Of his rude realm ruler and demigod, 
The Mother molded him, 
Lord of the rock and clod. 
With Nature is no “better” and no “worse,” 
On this bared head no curse. 
Humbled it is and bowed; so is he crowned 
Whose kingdom is the ground. 











“The Man With the Hoe” as he is today. 
Edwin Markham snapped hoeing in the Los 
Angeles garden of his sister-in-law, Miss 
Mary S. Murphy, during a recent visit. Mil- 
let’s great painting is said to have inspired 
Markham to write his famous poem. 


Diverse the burdens on the one stern road 

Where bears each back its load; 

Varied the toil, but neither high nor low. 

With pen or sword or hoe. 

He that has put out strength, lo, he is 
strong; 

Of him with spade or song, 

Nature but questions,—“This one, shall he 
stay?” 

She answers “Yea” or “Nay.” 

“Well, ill, he digs, he sings;” and he bides 


on, 

Or shudders, and is gone. 

Strengthshallhe have—the toiler—strength 
and grace, 

So fitted to his place 

As he leans there, an oak where sea winds 
blow— 

Our brother with the hoe. 








HYMN IN THE FORM OF A CROSS 
THE €ROSS 
Blest they who seek 
While in their youth, 
With spirit meek, 
The way of truth, 
To them the sacred Scriptures now display 
Christ as the only true and living way; 
His precious blood on Calvary was given 
To make them heirs of endless bliss in heaven. 
And e’en on earth the child of God can trace 
The glorious blessings of his Savior’s face. 
For them He bore 
His Father’s frown, 
For them He wore 
The thorny crown; 
Nailed to the cross, 
Endured its pain 
That His life’s loss 
Might be their gain. 
Then haste to choose 
That better part, 
Nor dare refuse 
The Lord your heart, 
Lest He declare— 
“I know you not!” 
And deep dispair 
Shall be your lot. 
Now look to Jesus who on- Calvary died, 
And trust on Him alone who there was crucified. 
—Composed by a Christian monk during the 
middle ages, 
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No blot, no monster, no unsightly thing, 

The soils long-lineage king; 

His changeless realm, he knows it and 
commands; 

Erect enough he stands, 

Tall as his toil. Nor does he bow unblest; 

Labor he has, and rest. 

Need was, need is, and need will ever be 

For him and such as he; 

Cast - — gap, with gnarled arm and 
imb, 

The Mother molded him; 

Long wrought, and molded him with moth- 
er’s care, 

Before she set him there. 

And aye she gives him, mindful of her 
own, 

Peace of the plant, the stone; 

Yea, since above his work he may not rise, 

She makes the field his skies; 

See! y that bore him, and metes out the 
ot, 

He serves her. Vex him not 

To scorn the rock whence he was hewn, 


the pit 
And what was digged from it; 
Lest he no more in native virtue stand, 
The earth-sword in his hand, 
But follow sorry phantoms to and fro, 
And let a kingdom go. 





NEW DEFINITION OF “NEWS” 


A definition of “news” by Mike Wallach, 
student at the New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, won a decision in a 
contest in which the judges were Gerald 
Johnson, editor of the Baltimore News; 
Marlen Pew, editor of Editor and Publish- 
er, and Walter Williams, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri school of Journalism. 
The definition follows: “News is a perish- 
able commodity, distributed by the news- 
papers, marketed daily for consumption 
by the literate mind. It constitutes a 
written presentation of the events of the 
world, the nation, the state and the city in 
all fields of intellectual and emotional in- 
terests, such events being of sufficient im- 
portance socially, economically, politically, 
scientifically or individually, to engage the 
attention of vast numbers of people. Like 
any other commodity, its careful prepara- 
tion, the quality of its ingredients, the in- 
tegrity of its purpose reflect credit or dis- 
credit upon the honor of its purveyors, 
Substitutes for truth, or adulteration of 
facts, cheapening of method in the manu- 
facture of news, constitute abuse of public 
trust and threats against the health of the 
public mind.” 





MONTE CARLO’S HIDDEN GRAVES 


Monte Carlo in one of the prettiest cor- 
ners of the Riviera on the Mediterranean 
is perhaps the most widely known gam- 
bling resort in the world. But little is 
known, heard or seen of the many sui- 
cides that overflow its hidden and unmark- 
ed cemetery. To visitors the world’s most 
(in)famous gambling casino is a gilded 
palace, but back of all the gilt lies the 
“city of nameless men.” Thousands of men 
and women who go to Monte Carlo to 
match their wits and luck against the 
cards and rolling balls lose everything they 
have. They choose the great salon of the 
casino in which to end their lives. But 
such an occurrence never stops the games, 
and funerals are never seen on the streets. 
Details of Monte Carlo deaths are always 
suppressed. When a suicide occurs the 
casino guards promptly screen off the bod 
with portable screens and the games aren’t 
even interrupted. Soon the covered body 
is taken to the basement, and if unclaimed 
by the next morning, it is buried before 
dawn without funeral services. Burial is 
in the casino’s hidden cemetery beyond 
the edges of the town, and no stone marks 
the grave. So many suicides have occurred 
since the cemetery was laid “out that it is 
now filled and a new site must be chosen. 
It is said that the reason funerals, even 
those of persons who die in the normal 
way, are never seen on the streets -is be- 
cause Monte Carlo seeks to retain the im- 
pression of a vacationist’s paradise. Crime 
is never published in the town newspaper, 
the “Monagasque,” and all police, except 
those on traffic duty, keep out of sight. 
There are no hospitals, no ambulances a 
no plume-decorated hearses to sadden one’s 
sojourn there. 
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The Craven’s 

In the Black Gang compartments, the 
stokers slept uneasily in innumerable can- 
vas hammocks, for the seven-inch gun 
shutters were in to shut out the rising 
storm and the air stifled with its odor of 
many human beings packed into too small 
a space. Now and then, a toil-weary coal 
passer tossed restlessly and muttered in- 
coherent nothings, and once a sharp cry 
rose above the whistling of the northeaster 
in the signal lanyards and the uneasy 
creaking of the little battleship as she lay 
anchored in the Roads. Suddenly, from be- 
low, came a terrific, yet muffled, concus- 
sion that drove the air from the sleepers’ 
lungs and awakened them to startled con- 
sciousness, followed by screams, high-pifch- 
ed and quavering, as of souls in mortal 
agony, the soft rustle of innumerable dust 
particles settling again to a resting place, 
and a more horrible silence that was bro- 
ken by the sharp, brazen bugle call to fire 
quarters. Though the sleep daze was still 
heavy in his brain, John Glennon swung 
to the deck and fell into the double line 
that was forming in front of the engi- 
neer’s office with the regularity engendered 
by many weekly drills. Indeed, only the 
waving, ghost-like arms, as half-clad men 
struggled into their white jumpers, and 
the anxiety marking the faces, gave sign 
that aught unusual>had occurred. 

In the stuffy little log room, telephone 
and signal bells jangled incessantly as the 
yeoman’s voice pierced the din: “No, sir; 
nothing from the fire rooms yet. I’m try- 
ing to find out what’s happened, now.” 

Down the long line of men ran incessant 
whisperings that the nervous little Junior 
Ensign in charge -tried vainly to suppress. 
“It’s bunker gas! Remember, 219’s thermo- 
stat went off this afternoon? What auxili- 
ary section’s on in the fire rooms? Only 
two -boilers lit. Yes, but number seven 
was leaking like a kettle when I was below. 
Shame to have kept her going. Wonder 
who’s killed?” 

And the head of the column caught the 
news that the yeoman’s shrill, tense voice 
finally transmitted to the bridge: “Officer 


_of the watch reports a two-inch tube in 


boiler nine failed. Yes, sir, six injured— 
two perhaps fatally.” 

After secure had sounded, Glennon 
struggled back into his hammock, with 
nerves a-tremble. It was the first entrance 
of tragedy into the lad’s life, and he lay 
with a sinking sensation in his stomach and 
a clammy perspiration on his brow, star- 
ing at the steel deck girder above his head, 
until the blatant strains of reveille routed 
him to another day’s work in the bag alleys. 
The engineer’s force had gathered in ex- 
cited groups of three’s and four’s and 
made progress with his broom down the 
two long, narrow passageways with their 
rows of canvas bags well nigh impossible. 
Presently, he found himsel* listening, open- 
mouthed, to the story of the night’s horror. 

“They say Pete Dolan’s dyin’.” 

“Yes. Never no chance, anyway. He 
was a living scald when they carried him 
for’d.” 

“And Quaker Pete says he found Jimmy 
Ryan, him that was his pal, a-stretched 
over a dead boiler, weepin’ as if his heart 
would break.” 

“Well he might. He’d just gone to the 
engine-room water bucket for a drink, and 
was the first back into the fire-room after 
the explosion. They say things were ter- 
rible.” 

“Terrible! Say, go and look at the wash- 
room, That tells what the explosion was.” 

John Glennon went and stared in amaze- 
ment. The escapes that led from the fire 
rooms had directed a hail of soapy,.grimy 
boiler sediment into the low, white room, 
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and transformed the walls into a gray hor- 
ror, that Pigeon-hole Pete’s force of scrub- 
bers was unable to efface. Again were the 
excited little groups gathered, and again 
morbid curiosity forced the alley sweeper 
to listen. 

“So we carried ’em back to the sick bay,” 
went on a member of the rescue party. 
“God! They were a ghastly lot. Red and 
parboiled and wrinkled like a lot of scald- 
ed hogs, and not a word from any of ’em. 
The doctor was flyin’ ’round the sick bay, 
spilling dope all Over his new uniform. 
And he comes to Pete Dolan. 

“ Doctor,’ says Pete, ‘you’d better look 
after the fellow next me. I’m gone!’ I 
think, myself, the pain must ’a’ driven him 
out of his head, for when the marine cap- 
tain brings a basin of oil to put his poor, 
shriveled hands in, he smiles that terrible 
smile of his and says: 

“*Captain, you’re a brick. This is the 
first bit of heaven I’ve had in life.’ 

“Then a hospital apprentice bustles up. 
‘Doctor,’ says he, ‘there ain’t bedding for 
all of ’em.’ 

“ “Go up to my room,’ cuts in the officer, 
‘and get blankets, curtains, everything you 
can lay your hands on. And be quick!’ 

“Pete looks up to him with that awful 
smile. ‘Captain.’ 

“The captain looks back at him. ‘Yes,’ 
says he, gentle-like. 

“*You may be nothing but a marine, but 
darned if you ain’t a gentleman!’ 

“Then Hans in the cot next—they say 
he’s going out, too—whimpers about his 
mother and Pete turns over in spite of the 
pain it cost, and says, ‘Cheer up, old man, 
you'll be all right,’ and gives a gasp and 
dies.” 

The iron door to the wash room swung 
back against the bulkhead with a heavy 
clang and the speaker started. “Go on,” 
urged a member of his audience. “It’s only 
Bill, drunk again on his hidden stock 0’ 
booze.” 

But the newcomer, a man with a god’s 
forehead and a weak, drunkard’s mouth, 
was not to be denied. “Merry li’l party!” 
he hiccupped. 

“Talkin’ over las’ night’s celebration? 
Wa’s the cor’ners jury. say?” 

“Shut up,” broke in a hoarse voiced fire- 
man. q 

“Anything to please,” persisted the un- 
steady figure. “Sing li’l song?” He broke 
into a nerve-racking, tremulous wail 2 


“Our boilers are a-leakin’, 

You can hear the steam a-speakin’, 

As we’re sweatin’ in the fire-rooms down 
below, 

And it says, Pll send you flyin’; 

You'll all be scalded—dyin,’ 

For [ll blow you all the way to Jericho! 

“Ain’t it an epic? Aijin’t it |The 

words ended in a strangled sob as an 

over-wrought giant’s fist sent the singer 

crashing against the bulkhead, where he 

fell, a crumpled heap, on the grimy, flooded 

floor. 

“Ain’t it enough,” roared the burly figure, 
“that the boilers are as bad as that, and 
that we know it, without your singin’ such 
a song?” 

“Are the other boilers leaking, too?” 
hazarded Glennon timidly. 

“Leakin’?” answered the speaker. “Say 
go look at the steam log inthe office. That 
tells how they’ve been died out for repairs, 
time and time again. The whole steam en- 
gineering department ought to be scrapped 
for junk. That’s how rotten this old 
packet is!” 

The sweeper turned away with a feeling 
of thangsgiving that his seemingly slight 
frame had earned the work in the bag 
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alleys. To be below and suffer the fat. |; 
Pete Dolan— He shuddered as if fron 
chill. — 

Fresh news made its way along the wo. 
en tables at noon mess. “They say the; 

a steamer in distress off the coast and | 
we're going out after her. The watch |j 
up by the Log Room.” 

Glennon joined the anxious thr 
around the bulletin board. “It’s murde; ' 
buzzel the voices. “Rank murder! \\, 
ought to be in the repair yard oursel\ 
*stead of saving another ship.”> Then 
friend hailed the sweeper. 

“Wish I had your luck, John. I’m 
number four and they say she’s as bad 
they make ’em.” 

Thus it came about-that the U.S.S. Har. 
ship, with the others of her. division—!01 
lean fighters that had seen better day 
pounded out to sea in a stiff northeas: 
with the seven boilers that were able t: 

Jit straining every fiber under forc 
draught to replace the 12 that were | 
normal complement. 

Below in the starboard bag alley, a s) 
pathetic conclave had gathered ~ arou 
Ryan who was sobbing weakly. “I ain’t ; 
coward,” he said in a voice barely ab: 
a whisper, “God knows I ain’t- no cowa 
Wasn’t I the first into that wrecked, stea: 
ing fire room? But my nerve’s gone, plu: 
gone, that’s all. I won’t go below on t! 
fires again. I can’t. Every time I go dow 
in a fire room, I see Pete a-grinning at 1 
with his shriveled, lobster face, and sayi 
‘Jimmy, old boy, I’m done.’ Then the co). 
sweat breaks and I want to run. Bui | 
ain’t no coward. God knows, I ain’t 
coward!” 

“Go up to the log room,” suggested 
voice. “Perhaps the yeoman’ll put anothe: 
man in your place.” 

“He'll have to,” whispered Ryan, as |x 
staggered up the ladder. 

The yeoman, a lean, rat-faced little man, 
whom the Black Gang despised, looked u) 
from his typewriter desk. He had a press 
of reports on the accident to write, and 
was therefore irritable. “You’re able-bod 
ied enough, aren’t you?” he snapped. 

Ryan’s eyes filled as again his voice sank 
to a whisper. “I can’t go below, man! |! 
can’t.” He lifted a palsied arm. “Why. ! 
couldn’t hold a slice bar in my hands. M) 
nerve’s gone—just gone!” 

The typist’s beady eyes gleamed. “1 
you refuse duty?” 

“No,” persisted the monotone, “but m 
nerve’s gone—just gone!” 

The yoeman shrugged his shoulders an: 
turned again to the machine. 

“Listen!” The fireman braced himse!! 
against a wall filing case, as a new note in 
his sobbing voice compelled attention. 
“Every time I go helow, I see Pete Dolan 
a-grinning at me with that red, wrinkled 
face o’ his in that steam filled fire roon 
And says he, ‘Jimmy, ’m done. Look.’ And 
he grabs a finger nail with one shriveled 
hand and pulls the flesh back in a long, 
skinny strip from the gleaming bone. | 
can see that finger now!. I can’t go below. 

The yeoman’s face paled. “See the eng 
neer officer. I can’t change the wat: 
sheet after he’s signed it.” 

In his anxiety, Ryan™laid a pleadi 
hand on that officer’s shoulder as he so! 
at his little stateroom desk. “You won' 
send me below on the fires, will you, sir: 
he implored brokenly. “Every time | ¢: 
below, I see Pete Dolan, with that ghast!) 
grin o’ his, a-stripping the flesh off his 
naked finger bones. My nerve’s gone, si! 
just gone. But I ain’t a coward.” 

The lieutenant’s face went gray in th 
porthole’s light, gray as the tarnished bars 
and anchor.on his uniform collar, and hi: 
shoulders drooped as if from a_ heavy) 
weight. “No, Ryan,” he reassured him gen- 

ye. “You won’t have to go on the fires. 
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And ll see that the other men in the res- 
cue party are taken off, too. Marks will be 
notified of the changes. You needn’t worry.” 

The log room messenger found Glennon 
on deck with a throng of curious tars, for 
the wrecked ship was in sight and the 
fact that a revénue cutter stood by her did 
not detract from the novelty of the scene. 
“Take Williams’s place on the steaming 
list.” were his orders, “to go on in No. 3 
fire room with the eight to 12 watch.” 

Glennon’s laughing comrades-became lost 
in a momentary mist. His turn had come! 
Sick at heart, he sought a quiet corner by 
the blacksmith’s shop on the superstruc- 
ture, where he huddled forlornly until the 
bos’n’s whistle blew “Pipe down” for mess. 
“You’re down on Three?” asked his vis-a-vis 
at the long wooden table. 

Glennon nodded a miserable assent. 

“Don’t envy you,” was the frank rejoin- 
der. “Messenger of the watch told Pigeon- 
hole Pete she isn’t standing the forced 
draught any too well. Don’t think they’d 
a-lit her if we weren’t five boilers shy al- 
ready.” The alley sweeper pushed his 
plate of stew away and sought the upper 
deck, amid the laughter of his messmates 
who diagnosed the case as sea sickness. 

So he was to be a second Pete Dolan! 
And his mother, standing in the little 
front parlor, some morning, as the post- 
man closed the gate, would tear the long, 
official envelope open eagerly, only to find 
the usual formal condolence and a check for 
three months’ pay—his death money! Un- 
consciously, the refrain of Bill’s drunken 
song crept into his fear-crazed brain: 


“And it says, ‘I’ll send you flyin’, 
You'll all be scalded—dyin’, 
For I'll blow you all the way to Jericho!” 


He dared not go below, and yet, how, 
where, could he escape? The flapping 
corner of a whale-boat’s canvas covering as 
it lay in the davits, caught his eye and he 
crept in, to lie trembling across the tangle 
of rigging in the bottom of the boat until 
sleep came. 

A strong hand jerked him back to con- 
sciousness as Quaker Pete’s voice bellowed 
from the outer darkness into his shrinking 
ear. “Get below, you shirk, before you’re 
knocked there! The word’s been passed 
this half hour.” 

He stumbled down the slippery ladders 
into the engine room, followed by his 
Nemesis, who added speed to his progress 
by sundry kicks and blows. 

In the fire room, the men greeted him 
with silent scorn and he fell miserably to 
passing the black diamond from the coal 
bunker to the floor plates. Suddenly a 
fireman dropped his slice bar and shouted: 
“Look out!” 

Glennon’s over-wrought nerves may have 
tricked him, but he fancied a slight hiss 
came from the boiler. 

The water tender in charge barely moved 
a muscle. “Send for the officer of the 
watch,” he ordered quietly. 

The ensign came, callow and inexperi- 
enced, and smiled an inscrutable smile. “I 
hear nothing,” he announced, as he turned 
back to the oil-laden~atmosphere of the 
engine room. 

Again the weary work with the coal. The 
dust rose in little clouds and clogged the 
alley sweeper’s nostrils until he fought for 
breath, and collected on his perspiring 
shoulders and back, dyeing them a glisten- 
ing black. Still the minutes dragged. Then 
the: second hiss sounded from the boiler, 
sibilant, long-drawn, and ominously dis- 
tinct. 

Glennon dropped his shovel and fled, to 
find escape blocked by the water tender, 
who knocked him sprawling to the floor 
plates. “You would, would you?” he roared 
with an oath. “Back to your job and draw 
the fire under the boiler,” 
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Glennon picked himself up mechanically 
and joined the rest of the watch, who 
sweated and swore and toiled with slice 
bars and shovels until the white coals 
were heaped high on the searing deck and 
the danger was over. 

When his relief came, he stumbled mis- 
erably to the washroom where he took 
a half-hearted bucket bath before he turned 
into his hammock. Then he found himself 
so overweary, mentally and physically, that, 
though he pitched and tossed and prayed, 
the longed-for sleep would not come. 

Was this the navy life he had so wanted, 
back in his home town? The nightmare 
of the past day returned anew—the groups 
in the bag alleys—the grewsome, horror- 
filled tales—and the boiler in No. 3 that 
nearly gave way. He thought of the ostra- 
cism that would be his—for the men of 
the Black Gang have few dealings with 
cowards—and he wept weakly, for his spir- 
it was broken. Then he dozed until the 


rattle of the anchor chains for’d, that told « 


of the safe return to the Roads, brought 
him back to the torture of his over-wrought 
imagination. 

The fire rooms would kill him sooner or 
later. That was certain. Could a hospital 
transfer be made through shamming, he 
wondered? Certain tales of men with care- 
fully laid plots that had failed arose, and 
he knew that the doctor was far too clever 
to be duped. That hope was futile. He 
listened dully to a detail of men removing 
the gun shutters, that the night breeze 
might lessen the closeness between decks, 
then started into alertness. Why had he 
not thought of it? Certainly the escape 
would be an easy one. He swung from his 
hammock as silently as a cat and leaned 
against an adjacent gun mount, staring out 
on the water for many minutes. 

The storm had blown itself out and the 
moon shone down clear and calm from a 
sky of broken, silver-edged clouds, upon a 
Chesapeake that was fast becoming quiet. 
Even now, only a swell was running with 
the incoming tide, and over on shore the 
friendly lights twinkled cheerily as if in 
invitation to leave the madhouse behind. 
Then he turned and cursed himself roundly 
for such cowardice. He would fight things 
through, live down the stigma that he had 
incurred and play the man. 

Suddenly, from the hammock nearest, 
came Jimmy Ryan’s thin treble as he bab- 
bled in his sleep: “And Pete Dolan smiles 
that ghastly smile and says, ‘Jimmy, I’m 
done.’ And he strips the flesh from his 
long, wrinkled fingers and laughs.” 

Glennon stopped short. His face went 
white and set as he clambered shakily over 
the mount out on the gun sponson. From 











A Dutch barber at work 200 years ago, ac- 
cording to a painting by Cornelius Dusart, 
who lived at that time. 
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the bridge, four bells struck; then silence 
reigned, save for the lapping of the water 
against the ship’s gray sides, as the alley 
sweeper, after a long look about him, 
dropped noiselessly into the water and 
struck out for the welcoming shore. 





FARMER SHOOTS FREAK BIRD 


Urban B. McKenzie, a farmer near 
Lonaconing, Md., recently shot a bird on 
his place that had a beak and body like an 
owl, but the feet of a duck. A disturbance 
among his chickens caused him to get his 
gun and investigate. As he approached the 
henhouse he saw the bird flying away, and 
thinking it was a hawk, shot it on the wing. 
So far, no one in the community has been 
able to name the freak. 











SILK CAME FROM CHINA 


Far beyond the limits of authentic his- 
tory and into mythology we must go to 
find the earliest mention of the silkworm. 

South Carolina, Georgia, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania at various times before the 
Revolution boasted a flourishing silkworm 
industry, but in every case it was crowded 
out by more profitable activities. In 1825 
congress took a hand in the situation, made 
an investigation, and had 6,000 copies of an 
elaborate report by the secretary of the 
treasury printed. 

In the late ’30s a silk-growing boom 
sprang up, the country became greatly 
excited, and mulberry slips sold almost 
for their weight in gold, says Nature Mag- 
azine. When this collapsed and a blight in 
1844 destroyed most of the mulberry trees, 
the industry vanished. 

From time to time since then several 
states have become interested, including 
Kansas, Utah and California, but the high 
labor costs have always barred the building 
up of an industry. 

In the making of silk cloth, America 
leads the world. Our raw silk comes large- 
ly from Japan, and the gossamer-like fibers, 
stretching acrosss the Pacific, form the 
strongest bond which holds the two coun- 
tries together. The trade is enormous. 

In the earliest times of Chinese legend- 
ary lore there looms up the figure of 
Huangti, a wise warrior-emperor. He gave 
the Chinese the compass, the calendar, the 
coinage of money, and many’ another use- 
ful inventions. He had a wife with a name 
like the song of a bird—Si Ling Chi—and 
to her he assigned the task of studying 
the silkworm and its ways and teaching 
the handling and weaving of silk to his 
subjects. 

From that time about 2640 B. C., a thou- 
sand years before Moses lived, if Chinese 
chronology be taken literally, dates the 
Chinese silk-growing industry. So great 
was the gratitude of the Chinese for the 
work of Si Ling Chi that she was deified, 
and reigns now as the “Goddess of the 
Silkworms.” 

For centuries the Chinese kept their 
secret, decreeing death to any who should 
reveal it. The fine silk fabrics entered 
freely into trade, especially with the Ro- 
mans by way of Persia, but their origin 
remained a mystery to the people of the 
western world. 

Some said the silken fibers came from 
a certain part of the fleece of a_ sheep, 
Nature Magazine points’ out. Others 
thought they were combed from the leaves 
or the inner bark of a tree, or perhaps 
from the boll of a plant like the silky 
strands of the milkweed. 

In the sixth century A. D., the emperor 
Justinian solved the problem. He sent two 
Nestorian monks who had lived as mission- 
aries in China again into that country, and 
when they returned, years later, they 
brought in the hollow of their staves the 
prized eggs of the silkworm. In the shape 
of those eggs they also carried the whole 
silk industry of the western world. 

The culture spread from Constantinople 
to Syria and Greece, to north Africa, Spain 
and Portugal with the Saracens, to Italy, 
and about the 13th century to France. 
These Mediterranean regions, with their 
necessary supply of patient, low-priced, deft- 
handed labor, are still the only big silk- 
producing regions outside of the Orient. 
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The most important wet issue just 
now is Mississippi flood control. 
gq 
The more President Coolidge says 
nothing the more politicians think he 
means to run again. 
q o 
Portugal is building up a navy. They 
have been unable to confine their revo- 
lutions to the land over there. 
g 
Are we not a happy people? If folks 
in one section suffer the rest sing, dance 
and play cards to help them out. 
gq 
The answers given in some of those 
popular quiz books show that they were 
not written to air the knowledge of their 
compilers. 
g 


Since women have gone in for ath- 
letics they have put the men in the 
shade. No matter what the sport the 
girls always make the best show. 


q 


Conservative old Boston is now help- 
ing along the writers of the garbage- 
flavored novels by suppressing their 
books. Nothing pulls like publicity. 


Headlines announced that two Chi- 
nese armies were fighting “a grave bat- 
tle.” It is almost a relief to learn that 
those fellows are beginning to take 
their battles seriously. 


Things seem rather quiet in the po- 


litical way now, but no doubt a lot of 


things are happening somewhere which 
Congress will feel called on to investi- 
gate when it meets again. 


Noting the great use of automobiles 
the French ambassador to the United 
States was impressed with the “mo- 
bility” in this country. Anyway, it is 
preferable to the “nobility” in Europe. 


If it is true, as stated, that every kiss 
shortens a person’s life by three min- 
utes, the age of the typical flapper of 
today must be considerably less than 
nothing. 

¢ 


Using Chancellor Churchill’s own 
happy phrase he accomplished at least 
one thing by his debt communication to 
the U.S. government: He has shown that 
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either he or Secretary Mellon has been 
guilty of “terminological inexactitude.” 


q 


The art of selling has been so devel- 
oped through selling art, selling science, 
sales campaigns, sales books, schools 
and magazines that the average man is 
beginning to need some aid along the 
line of sales resistance. He finds it 
harder and harder to keep from “being 
sold.” 

gq 


FLOODS AND STORMS 

Woe is me for my hurt! my wound 

is grievous: but I said, Truly 

this is a grief, and I must bear it. 
Once more has misfortune placed a 
heavy hand on our own land. Dire dis- 
tress which our ministering Red Cross 
has pursued for years in far-off foreign 
fields has now taken up. its transient 
abode in our home country. Our great- 
est river filled to overflowing with the 
floods of many others tore away or 
leaped over its banks and spread its de- 
structive torrents over farms, gardens 
and homes. All the ordinary processes 
of life in vast areas were suddenly and 
violently disrupted, and luckless people 
deprived of everything but life were 
driven to desperate efforts to save that. 
Terrible tornadoes followed the dev- 
astating floods in and around the same 
section, taking a larger toll of life 

though a smaller one of property. 
Such things will happen, always have 
and always will happen, and’ we never 
know where the blow will fall next. No 
man knows when he will be hit. With 
the uncontrolled forces of nature and 
the carelessly controlled forces of man 
every person is in danger of death ev- 
ery day. Misfortune is a fickle miss, now 
striking individuals, now communities, 

unexpectedly and indiscriminately. 
But there is a bright spot in the days 
of gloom following catastrophes. The 
people of the world have come to real- 
ize as never before their mutual de- 
pendence. No section is any longer 
regarded as living for and to itself alone. 
We know each other better. Every tribe, 
every people have their dwelling places 
marked off accurately on the map, and 
if a calamity strikes one day the whole 
world knows about it the next. They 
know, and they extend the helping hand. 
Relief has been prompt and generous 
for our Mississippi sufferers, as it was 
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for our Johnstown sufferers, for our 
San Francisco sufferers, for our far- 
off Tokyo cousins and the victims of 
the mad Yellow river in China. Relic 
organizations are better organized and 
more efficient than ever before, and 
with better education and understand 
ing there has been a steady growth of 
generosity. At the call for help prac 
tically every man’s hand went into his 
pocket—and the women, as usual, dis 
played greater active sympathy than th 
men. From foreign nations came not 
only friendly messages but substantia! 
aid as well. 

This spirit of mutual helpfulness is 
one of the finest products of modern 
civilization. There has always bee: 
charity, but in the darker days of ol: 
people knew little about other people, 
and they were prone to attribute t 
their distant brothers the blame for 
their own sufferings—to fatuously speak 
of “visitations of providence.” Ignor- 
ance and prejudice have caused much 
wild and silly talk and furnished very 
little help. 

A calamity may do good. Just as evi! 
days reveal to the individual his tru: 
friends so the days of national or sec 
tional calamities bring a realization to 
large numbers of people that they ari 
part of a great family and that thei: 
well-being is bound up-with the well- 
being of unnumbered and unseen broth- 
ers. Such things increase our mutual 
sympathy and respect and bring us clos- 
er together. Such calamities followed 
by such prompt sympathy and help 
greatly reduce the amount of prejudice. 
distrust and hate in the world. 


q 


“Twenty-seven hundred people in 
Chicago now read our magazine,” says 
a circular we have just received, asking 
us to subscribe. Maybe that’s what’: 
the matter with Chicago. 


g 
‘*HIGH-PRESSURE”’’ AUTO SELLING 


It is amusing to see what silly claims 
some of the automobile people make in 
their frantic effort to get people to buy 
their cars. “Anything to make sales,” 
is the rule with them, and they don't 
pretend to stick to the truth. 

For example there is one well known 
old auto company which used to make 
only a four-cylinder car. That com- 
pany denounced six-cylinder, eight 
cylinder and other cars; four cylinders 
were a-plenty for any good car, their 
salesmen swore. 

But when competition woke this com- 
pany- up, they began putting out an 
eight. Then they swore that eights 
were the only thing; sixes were no ac- 
count, they declared. Later when th: 
popular demand for sixes became so 
insistent, they started making a six— 
and now they are saying that if you 
can’t afford an eight, then their six is 
the thing to buy. Meantime they have 
entirely given up making the four, 
which they formerly averred was the 
ideal. 

It is not surprising that Henry Ford 
doesn’t know whether to go on making 
a four-cylinder car, or to go into the 
business’ of making sixes and eights. 
If he feads the claims of his rivals he 
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will be utterly confused, for he will 
fnd them altogether conflicting and de- 
ceptive. 

A few of the auto concerns are show- 
ing good sense and are content to go on 
siving the public genuine values, in 
time-tested models, and without taking 
up any gimeracks or trying to experi- 
ment at the expense of their customers. 
These concerns are selling more and 
more cars, and those who buy such cars 
will get satisfaction. They will get a 
standard article at the lowest possible 
price, and they will not have any “come- 
backs” or manufacturers’ mistakes to 
pay for. 

q 


There are always two sides in every 
dispute, but in China there are a hun- 


dred. 
gq 


BORAH’S SUGGESTION 

Senator Borah, who might fairly be 
called a pacifist, has been urging for 
sme years the outlawing of war. 
Neither he nor anyone else has ever 
made it very clear how war could be 
outlawed, but a number of statesmen in 
this and other countries have expressed 
sympathy with the idea. 

Recently Foreign Minister Briand of 
France, Who has many times been pre- 
nier of that country, advocated a treaty 
between France and the United States 
tooutlaw war. That seemed to be some- 
thing specific, at last, and Senator Borah 
expressed the hope that the great 
French statesman would publish an 
opinion on the ways and means of out- 
lawing war. 

But without waiting the senator him- 
self proceeded to propose something 
very immediate and concrete—some- 
thing to test the faith of those who 
agreed and sympathized as long as the 
question was one of theory only. With- 
out announcing a solution of the gen- 
eral problem of how to outlaw war the 
senator showed plainly enough how a 
verry important and significant step 
could be taken at once in that direction 
by all nations of good will. 

“Let there be a treaty,” suggested the 
senator, “between the five great nations, 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
lialy and Japan, to outlaw war as be- 
tween these nations and China.” There 
is the place, the senator insisted, where 
the plan of outlawry of war could at 
once be applied, and there is the place 
where it is most needed. He referred to 
the president’s recent enunciation of 
lhe American attitude as the one per- 
fectly in line with the idea. 

Will they do it? The old tradition of 
tgotism, selfishness and rapacity toward 
Weak nations will have to be overcome 
first, and tradition long followed is a 
freat as well as tenacious power. Sen- 
ator Borah insists that resort to the old 
doctrine of force in China would mean 
an effort to crush the nationalistic spirit 
of 400,000,000 people. The peace doc- 
lrine, he thinks, would aid the Chinese 
in their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, unity and a modern republican 
government. 

Why should not modern nations of 
culture have arrived at that degree of 
advancement and enlightenment’ which 

\ 
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Will the new rumpus in the Balkans drown 

out the soothing strains expected to issue 

from the forthcoming three-power naval 
conference at Geneva. 








would lead them to adopt the unselfish 
and altruistic attitude for once? Sena- 
tor Borah is pointing out to them a fair 
test. 

q 


Many men insist on following their 
own bent—hence so much crookedness 
in the world. 

gq 


Now is that time of year when the 
ordinary American is giving continuous 
and serious thought to the form of the 
pitchers, the slump of the leading bat- 
ters, the showing made by the rookies, 
the stamina of the yeterans, the breaks 
of the luck and percentages, past, pres- 
ent and future—including what the 
team’s standing would be if something 
had happened that did not happen, or 
what it will be if certain things happen 
and other things don’t. 


g 
MISS OR MRS.? 

Is it fair for a woman to have to 
change her title from “Miss” to “Mrs.” 
when she marries, while no _ such 
change is made by the man on getting 
married? A man is “Mr.” from the time 
he begins to be referred to until he is 
forgotten. He is “Mr.” before marriage 
and “Mr.” after marriage, and there is 
nothing about his name or title that in- 
dicates to a stranger whether he has 
ever been married or not. 

The women over in Denmark want 
the same sort of treatment. They ob- 
ject to the change from “Miss” to “Mrs.” 
just because they get married. They 
object to a wedding changing their title 
any more than it does a man’s. They 
have asked the government to establish 
by law the practice of calling all wom- 
en, single or married, “Mrs.”—or its 
equivalent in Danish. And just to 
bring pressure to bear they are holding 
a national referendum on the subject 
in which women only may vote. 

This is a little different from the fight 
long made by the Lucy Stone League, 
but it amounts to practically the same 
thing. The league demands the right 
for a woman to retain her maiden name 
after marriage. A number of women 
who have made their names celebrated 
as writers, artists, or actresses have de- 
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manded the right to continue the use 
of them after marriage for commercial 
or professional reasons. They do, of 
course, but when it comes to some legal 
matter like getting a passport they run 
against requirements of the law. 

As long as women were submerged, 
as it were, this problem did not come 
up. A married woman remained in her 
husband’s home, and a single woman 
stayed in her father’s home. The wom- 
an was closely identified with the 
home, and it was mest convenient for 
all that she should bear the name of 
husband or father with whom she made 
her home. It was in this period that 
the practice and laws of woman’s no- 
menclature were developed. 

But now women are in business and 
in the professions the same as men. 
They “hang out their shingles,” and un- 
der the name shown thereon build up 
their business or practice and make 
their reputations. Under their maiden 
names they write poems, songs, stories 
and books. So well have they wrought 
in many cases that their names are 
known and honored over all of their 
own country and in many others. Is 
it fair that such a woman should lose 
the value of an _ established name 
through the commonplace event of get- 
ting married? 

And then think of a Miss Muriel Mont- 
morency marrying a Josiah Boggs, or a 
Zeke Squiggs! Could you blame her for 
wanting to keep her own monicker? 

One cannot help sympathizing with 
the ladies in this matter, but solving 
the problem is another thing. How 
would they name the children? The 
Danish girls have a perfect right ‘to ask 
for a title that will give them life-long 
use, such as man has, but what should 
it be, and how best acquire it? Possi- 
bly it would be better to invent a new 
appellation. 

Anyway, the problem will grow, and 
it will have to be solved. . 

q 

A popular theory is to pay more 
wages to get more money into circula- 
tion to increase buying power to spur 
up consumption to double production 
to pay more wages. 


As Uncle Sam calls on the lawless 
seller of poison liquid to pay over to 
him a part of his loot in the form of in- 
come taxes it might be said that the 
loot beggar is getting after the boot- 
legger. 

q 


Mme. Calve, an old lady who for 30 
years was one of the world’s leading 
opera singers, recently stated in an in- 
terview that she gave her best years to 
the public. The many Americans who 
paid big prices to hear her will wonder 
what she means by that word “gave.” 
Probably about the same that congress- 
men mean by “sacrifice,” which term 
they are fond of using to describe their 
services in the legislative halls. A phi- 
losopher once said that many men com- 
plain of their bad memory but none 
complain of their bad judgment. So 
are there none who willingly admit that 
they acted simply through plain selfish- 
ness.or a desire of gain. . 
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State Bird 
Ques, What is Wisconsin’s state bird?— 
Ans. So far as we know neither Wisconsin, 
nor any other state, has ever selected a 
state bird. 


President of Switzerland 


Ques. Who is the president of Switzer- 
land and how long is his term?—Ans. 
Giusseppe Motta is now president of Switz- 
erland. He was vice-president in 1926. 
The president is elected for one year and 
it has long been a regular practice to 
choose the vice-president as president. 





Capital of Russia 


Ques. What is the capital of Russia, 
Moscow or Petrograd?—Ans. Moscow is 
now the capital of Russia, the soviet gov- 
ernment being located there. Formerly 
Petrograd was the capital, but that city 
is now called Leningrad. 


The Gag Rules 


Ques. What were the gag laws or rules 
spoken of in history?—Ans. Between the 
years 1836 and 1840 the house of represent- 
atives adopted a set of rules under which 
petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia were to be laid 
on the table without being debated, printed 
or referred to a committee. Former Pres- 
ident John Quincy Adams, then a member 
of congress, protested against the “gag 
rules” as an unconstitutional violation of 
the privileges of his constituents. The 
first amendment to the constitution pro- 
vides that congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of the people to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 
Adams, known as “the old man eloquent,” 
made himself unpopular with the Southern 
members of the house by continuing to 
read such petitions after the speaker ruled 
him out of order. The gag rules were re- 
pealed in 1848 after the Southern members 
saw that such tactics merely supplied the 
abolitionists with ammunition. 








Twice as Cold 


Ques. If it is two degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit today what will be the tem- 
perature tomorrow if it is twice as cold 
then?—Ans. Such terms as “hot” and 
“cold” are relative and not susceptible to 
mathematical precision or comparison.What 
one man regards as hot may be regarded 
as cold by another. It can be twice as 
many degrees above zero today as it was 
yesterday; or it can be twice as many de- 
grees below zero. But to say that it is 
twice as cold today as it was yesterday 
means nothing in particular, because we 
must have a definite starting point to make 
such a comparison. The terms “cold” and 
“hot” do not describe such points. They 
merely indicate contrasts. 


Bryn Mawr College 

Ques. Kindly give us the correct pro- 
nunciation of Bryn Mawr college—Ans. 
The name is correctly pronounced “Brin 
Mar,” the “a” being sounded as in “far.” 
Bryn Mawr college is a women’s institution 
at Bryn Mawr, a small town in southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


Aunt Hagar’s Children 

Ques. Why are the negroes sometimes 
called Aunt Hagar’s children?—Ans. Hagar 
was an Egyptian slave presented to Abra- 
ham by Pharaoh.-She was driven into the 
desert with her son Ishmael because of the 
jealousy of Sarah. The phrase “Aunt Ha- 
gar’s children” refers to the popular theory 
that the African race descended from Hagar 
through her son Ishmael. 


Impeachment of Chief-Justice 


Ques. Has a chief-justice of the supreme 
court ever been impeached? In case the 
chief-justice were impeached who would 

reside at the trial?—Ans. No chief-justice 

as_ ever been impeached. Samuel Chase, 
of Maryland, an associate justice of the 
supreme court, was impeached by the house 
of representatives in 1804, but he was ac- 


quitted by the senate. If the chief-justice 
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were impeached by the house and tried 
by the senate the presiding officer at the 
trial would be the vice-president the same 
as if any other officer were impeached ex- 
cept the president. If the president is 
tried by the senate the chief-justice pre- 
sides. That arrangement was made because 
the vice-president might have an interest 
in removing the president, inasmuch as he 
would succeed to the presidency, 


Constitution and Voting 


Ques. Do Indians have a right to vote? 
In the constitution it is stated that all citi- 
zens of the United States have a right to 
vote and that the color or race to which 
they belong does not deprive them from 
voting? Does this apply to Chinese and 
Indians, or only to negroes?—Ans. The 
right to vote is not conferred upon citizens 
of the United States by the constitution. 
The citizens of the District of Columbia are 
citizens of the United States but they do 
not enjoy the privilege of voting, the Dis- 
trict being governed directly by the federal 
government. The privilege of voting is 
conferred by the various states. In the 
constitution it is provided merely that the 
states shall not discriminate as to race or 
color in granting voting privileges. This 
applies to all races, including Indians and 
Orientals. If a person is a citizen of a state 
that state cannot withhold the privilege 
of voting from him because of his race or 
color. If an Indian is a citizen of a state 
he can vote in that state. 





Fresh Water in Ocean 


Ques. What causes fresh water springs 
in the ocean?—Ans. Fresh water “springs” 
in the ocean have been noted by travelers 
and navigators for centuries. They are 
caused by underground streams with pre- 
ponderating heads which discharge their 
waters into the ocean beneath the surface. 
The fresh water rises to the surface be- 
cause of its relative specific lightness. Such 
springs occur only in coastal waters. There 
are several of these submarine river out- 
lets in the ocean near the coast of Cuba, 
one of the best known being off the coast 
of Florida near Miami. 


Origin of “Roycrofters” 

Ques. Why did Elbert Hubbard call his 
colony the Roycrofters?—Ans. The name 
was suggested by that of Samuel Roycroft, 
an early English printer. Literally the 
name means “king’s craftsmen.” 


Why a Dog Pants 


Ques. Why does a dog pant on a hot day? 
—Ans, In the dog sweating occurs almost 
wholly on the soles of the feet where the 
largest sweat glands are situated. There 
are also some sweat glands in the skin in 
the pelvic regions, but elsewhere the skin 
is not supplied with these glands. The 
physiological purpose of perspiration seems 
to be the regulation of the temperature of 
the body. But in the case of the dog, as well 
as many other animals, the body tempera- 
ture is regulated by respiration. After run- 
ning a dog breathes more rapidly—pants. 
This has the same cooling effect as sweat- 
ing would have. The more rapid the respi- 
ration the greater will be the loss of heat. 
The popular notion that dogs perspire 
through the muzzle, says the U. S. bureau 
of animal industry, is not correct, since 
there are no sweat glands in this region. 
The secretion which appears on the muzzle 
comes from the lateral nasal gland which 
is well developed. 


Not Worth a Continental 

Ques. How did phrase “not worth a con- 
tinental” originate?—Ans. It is generally 
supposed that “continental” in this con- 
nection refers to the worthlessness of pa- 
per money issued by the Continental Con- 
gress during the Revolution. Such notes 
were known as Continentals. By 1780 such 
currency had fallen into contempt. Ten 
dollars in paper money was worth only 
one cent. Flour sold in Boston for $1,575 
a barrel. Samuel Adams Raid $2,000 for a 
hat and a suit of clothes. Washington said 
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it took a wagon-load of money to | 
wagon-load of provisions for his ar), 
Richard Grant ite, the noted schola; and 
critic, had a somewhat different theo y . 
to the origin of the famous phras. 
“Words and Their Uses” he says 
phrase seems to me a counterpart, if 10 , 
mere modification, of others of the ai, 
sort—a tinker’s damn, trooper’s, etc. and 
as the troops of the colonies were ¢,\\¢, 
Continentalers or Continentals duri; 
war, and for many years afterw 

seems to me probable, that the ph: 
question was at first a Continental’s , 
from which the sign of the possessi. 
gradually dropped.” 
“damn” was omitted. 
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Paying the President 

Is the president of the Unites 
States paid in cash or by check?—Ans. Th. 
president’s salary is paid by a semimonth\ 
check, signed by the treasurer of the (nj. 
ed States and delivered to the president }y 
a treasury messenger. ; 


Ques. 


Declarations of War 


Ques. How many times has congrey 
formally declared war against foreig: 
tions?—Ans. Congress has formally (e- 
clared war against foreign nations (ive 
times. It declared war against Great [iri. 
tain June 18, 1812; against Mexico May |}, 
1846; against Spain April 25, 1898; agains 
Germany April 6. 1917, and against \xs. 
tria-Hungary Dec. 7, 1917. here were 
no formal declarations in the case of the 
trouble with the Barbary states, nor the 
Civil war and the various Indian wars, the 
latter being domestic. 


Somebody Else’s 
Ques. Which is correct in speakiny 
something belonging to others, some- 
body’s else or somebody else’s?— \ns, 
“Somebody else’s” is preferred. The other 
is regarded as an affectation. 


Constitution Between Friends 

Ques. Who said, “What is the constitv- 
tion between friends”?—Ans. The saying 
is attributed to Timothy Campbell, a Tain- 
many leader. It is said that ampbell once 
asked Grover Cleveland for a favor. Cleve- 
land said that compliance with the request 
would necessitate a violation of the consti- 
tution. “What is the constitution between 
friends?” was the reply of the Tammany 
boss. The exact occasion of the remark is 
not a matter of history. 


Diesel Engine 

Ques. What was the nationality of Dic- 
sel, who invented the Diesel engine?— 1s. 
Rudolf Diesel, inventor of this engine, was 
a German. He first proposed this type of 
internal combustion engine about 1900, but 
its possibilities were not realized until 
after the death of its inventor in 1913. 


ORDER AT BUNKER HILL 


“Don’t fire until you see the whites 
their eyes.” According to tradition, t).! 
was the order given by the American o!!i- 
cers just before the battle of Bunker Hi!l. 
History does not tell us definitely who ga\ 
the order. Some authorities attribute | 
to Israel Putnam; others to Col. William 
Prescott. No doubt the difference arose 
from the fact that there has been a lon: 
historical controversy as to whether Pu'- 
nam or Prescott was actually in comma! 
Apparently the patriot’ commancers we! 
too much concerned with the British | 
waste their time determining nice poin's 
of superiority in rank. One historian of t 





















battle says: “The officers commanded their 


men to withhold their fire till the enem) 
were within eight rods, and when th:) 
could see the whites of their eyes, to ai 


at their waistbands; also to aim at tlic 


handsome coats, and pick off the con 
manders.” 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
To be, or not to be: that is the question: 





Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 


The slings and arrows of outrageous fo: 
tune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 


And by o sing end them? 
nd it sa, oe Ramiet: Act 3, Scene 1. 
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Odd Accidents 


Hurled Through Roof. When he slip- 
pedon a wet plank in the factory where 
he was working, Floyd Lapp, of Clyde, 
Ga. got his clothing caught in the drive 
pelt of a machine. He was picked up 
and hurled with tremendous force 
iprough the roof. His back was broken. 


Manholes Do Stunts. In New York 
the other day two manholes blew up. 
urs. Mildred Connelly was standing on 
one manhole cover; she was tossed 10 
feet in the air and severely bruised as 
she landed unceremoniously onthe pave- 
ment. Robert Craig was near another 
one when the blast ripped off the right 
side of his trousers, turned the pocket 
inside out and made away with a roll 
of $50 in bills. Craig made a bee-line 
for the tailors. 





























Dog Kills Farmer. A stray dog came 
town, Pa., and he tried to drive it away. 
The dog proved to be vicious but it was 
too late for Miller to get out of danger. 
The dog knocked him down and tore 
nis throat with its tusks. The beast de- 
fied all efforts of Miller’s wife to fright- 
it away. Before she could get help 
her husband was dead. 


Death from Burns. One cold rainy 
night William Ryder, a night watchman 
or a Washington apartment house, kept 
on his rain coat while attending to the 
urnace. The coat got too hot and 
gnited, burning Ryder so severely that 
e died later. 


Poured Oil on Fire. When Mrs. Jal- 
nolowicz, of Erie, Pa., threw oil into a 
ooking stove it exploded, severely 
urning her and her 18-months-old 
laughter. 


The Price of Glory. Some youngsters 
n Mayfield, Ky., who got tired of play- 
ng the old games, hatched out a new 
pne. It was decided that the one who 
ould stand nearest a rapidly passing 
reight train would win. Robert Alex- 
inder won—his face still shows marks 
rom where the train played a little 
same with him. as 

Triple Electrocution. While chop- 
bing down a tree Martin Reuthinger, of 
aredo, Tex., severed a high voltage 
ire. He came in contact with the 
‘ire and could not release himself. His 
creams brought his father and little 
ister who attempted to pull him away 
rom the wire. All three were electro- 
uted, . 


Swung Into Propeller. Jack Parks, 
laredevil stunt flyer, was entertaining a 
rowd near Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., 
‘hen they received a thrill not on the 
rogram. After a few preliminaries 
arks came to the “big stunt” which 
onsisted in tying one end of a rope 
0 his ankle and the other to a wing 
upport. Parks waved at the crowd 
tlow, then made believe he lost his 
alance and he fell off into space. The 
rowd shrieked but the rope held Parks 
by the ankle and he began to swing 
ack and forth like a pendulum. The 
'st swing brought his head in contact 
ith the whirling propeller, ~ Parks 
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managed to climb back to the cockpit, 
where he fell unconscious. The pilot 
brought the plane to earth and Parks 
was rushed to the hospital. He also 
lived to tell the story.. 


Money in Old Clothes. When M. FE. 
Rothschild, of Chicago, died the hotel 
management where he was staying 
packed away his best clothes and sent 
some soiled clothes to the laundry to be 
made into clean rags. Sewed up in the 
clothes was found $6000 in large bills, 
$3000 in bonds and two diamond rings. 


“Plucked” Eyebrow. Edward Rock- 
well of Washington, was returning to 
his boarding house. He started up the 
stairs in the dark when a dog which had 
been lying on one of the steps jumped 
up and drove his teeth into Rockwell’s 
forehead. A patch of flesh about one 
and a half inches wide over the eye was 
severed. Mrs. Rockwell, who was with 
her husband, picked up the eyebrow and 
placed it in a piece of paper. Rockwell 
was rushed to a hospital where the 
severed flesh was grafted back on. 


Asphyxiated in Tub. Miss Anne Quinn, 
of Washington, stepped into a tub in 
her apartment one night and never 
stepped out. A coroner’s jury held that 
the woman was asphyxiated by scald- 
ing water, which was still running over 
her head when she was found. 


Killed By Auto. Late one night as 
George Colburn, of Miami Beach, Fla., 
was driving home his vision was blind- 
ed temporarily, by a newspaper that 
blew into his face. He felt his car strike 
something but he did not stop then for 
fear of being held up. Some blocks fur- 
ther on hestoppedand the body of a man 
dropped from the front bumper. Afraid 
to notify the police at first, Colburn 
confessed a few weeks later. The vic- 
tim’s body was found on a vacant lot. 


Nurse’s Mistake Fatal. After five in- 
fants, all less than two weeks old, had 
died within an hour at a Chicago hos- 
pital an investigation: was started. A 
few days later a sixth baby died from 
the same cause. It is believed that a 
boric acid solution used for washing 
infants’ eyes was mistaken by a nurse 
for the distilled water used for drinking 
purposes and given to the babies. 


UNGENEROSITY OF MERCHANTS 


A Scotchman who was staying at a hotel 
in a small English town was out for a walk 
one day and the bracing air made him feel 
like smoking his daily cigar. As he didn’t 
have a match with him he dropped into a 
cigar store and asked for a light. The clerk 
handed him a box of safety matches and 
said, “a half penny, please.” “But I don’t 
want a whole box of matches,” said the 
Scotchman, “I just want a light.”, The clerk 
reached out a light for the Scotchman and 
said, “a half penny, please.” “But Pll not 
pay for a light,” said the indignant Scotch- 
man, turning on his heel and walking out 
of the store. He went into another store 
and there he received the same kind of 
treatment. He couldn’t get a light unless 
he paid for it. Again and again he tried 
to get a light for his cigar but nowhere 
could he get it for nothing. Finally he de- 
cided to give it up. “And do you know,” 
the Scotchman told friends later, “I had 
to walk five miles back to my hotel before 
I could get a light.” 
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A 02/ INCOME 
for Your Money 


HOUSANDS of investors, in every 

state ofthe United States and in 51 
countries and territories abroad, have 
found safety, convenience and. profit 
in buying SmitH Bonps by mail. 


By investing now, you can get 644% 
interest, with strong first mortgage 
security, and with safeguards that 
have resulted in building up a 


World Wide Reputation 
for Safety 
during the past 54 years 


$100, $500 and $1,000 SmitrH Bonps 
are sold outright for cash or under a 
plan that pays the full rate of bond 
interest—6!/,%—on regular monthly 
payments of $10, $20, $50 or more. 
Mail the form below for our booklets 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BUFFALO BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
. 


Name.. wen feet 





Sukel 7-26 


Address. 




















Auto Owners 
Wan to sell HYDRO 


\, Insured TIRES— 
\ the only tires in America Insured 
\ for One Year against all road haz- 

ards regardless of mileage. Insur- 
) ance Policy with every tire. Made 
| by the only tire factory in America 
) selling its product through author- 
ized Salesmen-Agents. We offer 
opportunity of life-time to establish 
profitable tire business of your 
own. No capital required. Sales 
Kit and advertising helps furnished. 


Wed, Exclusive 
se set AYDRO 
for ca and come RES 











plete information about 

the Hydro Agency Plan. 

ADDRESS NEAREST BRANCH. Mast Beaatifel Tire in America® 
DEPT. 28 HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CORPORATIO 
POTTSTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


See The Country Free 
Make $1850 to $3000 Year 


\\As Railway Mail Clerk or Special 
Agent (Investigator). Hundreds 

of other Gov't. jobs. Big list and 

how to qualify mailed free. 
Write Ozment 
Service Bureau, 


Dept. 126, 
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Lovely 2:33) Remnants Be 
‘x <> Let us send youa BIG BUNDLE of lovely 
mw Remnants with 4 yds. in Each Piece. Fine 
mat =Dress Goods. 

. 75c worth of NOTIONS FRE#&,. SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay $1.95 plus postage on delivery. Money back if not 
pleased. Write NOW. Mervin Wineholt, Dept, 9, Woodbine, Pa. 


30 Days FREE Trial 
Ea al. Bave $10 to $15. Many models. 
‘reo, sundries at Factory Prices. rite 

CHICAGO 


today for marvelous offera 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept.S-184 


Newest Summer Materials, 
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Around the Home 


Too Many White-Collar Jobs 


Is the nation educating too many young 
people for white-collar jobs? This ques- 
tion is asked by Mrs. Walter Ferguson, a 
writer in the Washington News. She thinks 
the growing popularity of_the vocational 
training schools is proof that such a con- 
dition exists. She adds: 

“We know that the man who fashions 
lovely pottery or makes from fine-grained 
wood. beautiful pieces of furniture is doing 
a creative bit of work that is more valuable 
to the country and to himself than the Ia- 
bors of another who merely performs auto- 
matic tasks which have been originated by 
another. Yet, knowing this, we fail en- 
tirely to give this creative. worker the 
proper appreciation. We theorize about 
this thing, but when it comes to a practical 
demonstration we eat our words. For we 
shall never be- able to teach our children 
that vocational education is a desirable 
thing until we change our mental outlook 

“So long as we honor the man who has 
a smattering of legal knowledge more than 
we do the carpenter who fashions sym- 
metrical and individual homes, or the brick 
mason who erects skyscrapers which dot 
our great cities, just so long will the idea 
prevail that the white-collar man is the 
one to emulate. So long as we accord more 
social prestige to the bank teller than we 
give to the landscape gardener, or the 
chemist, or the farmer, we must expect to 
have our sons choose something other than 
creative work. 

“For in this land of intensive and noisy 
democracy there still lingers the breath of 
that air which blew over kingdoms. We 
make wide gestures and speak innumerable 
words to each other, and expound high- 
sounding phrases about the dignity of la- 
bor, but the fact remains that we do not 
accord to the man who works one-half of 
the smirks and the bows which we give to 
the stockbroker, who creates nothing ex- 
cept money for himself.” 


No Cars up Mt. Hood 

The snow-crowned summit of Mt. Hood, 
Oregon’s most famous peak, is to remain, 
for the next few years at least, a goal 
attainable only by those willing to essay 
the stiff climb on foot. Col. William Gree- 
ly, chief of the forest service, refused a 
permit to a commercial company that 
asked permission to construct an incline 
cableway to the summit of Mt. Hood and 
rest and lunch rooms at the top. In refus- 
ing the application the chief forester said 
he was moved largely by the deep-seated 
reverence that he believed should be pre- 
served for mountain peaks having the 
grandeur of Oregon’s highest mountain. 
The material gains in tourist traffic, in his 
opinion, would fail to compensate for the 
loss in esthetic and sentimental value of 
such an outstanding natural feature, if it 
were subjected to commercial development. 


Growing Forage Crops 

In the dry-farming regions of northern 
Nebraska and the western part of the Da- 
kotas the production of sufficient forage is 
a problem of considerable magnitude. To 
determine the best ways of handling the 
native vegetation and the extent to which 
cultivated forages may be used in the farm- 
ing system of the region, studies have been 
conducted at the field experiment station 
at Redfield, S. Dak. These studies have ex- 
tended over a long period of years. The 
most promising legumes, grasses, and roots 
are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 1511-F, 
“Forage Crops and Their Culture in North- 
ern Nebraska and the Dakotas,” just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C Copies of the bulletin may 


be obtained, as long as the supply lasts, 
by applying to that department. 

Under conditions of extreme drouth, cul- 
tivated crops can seldom be economically 
substituted for native vegetation, and the 
utilization of such lands for grazing and 
the cutting of wild hay is most generally 
advisable. Greater forage production on 
the better lands may be effected by grow- 
ing certain cultivated legumes, grasses and 
roots. Alfalfa and sweet clover are the two 
most common and generally adapted le- 
gumes. Alfalfa and the perennial grasses 
are suited to long rotations. Clovers grown 
in the region are for the most part bien- 
nials and are generally sown with nurse 
crops. Adapted strains of field peas, soy- 


beans, corn, sorghums, sunflowers, millet, 
Sudan grass and other cultivated forages 
are available where such crops have a dis- 
tinct sphere of usefulness. 


Feed Baby Chicks Carefully 


Success in the poultry business often 
hinges on one’s ability to raise good, 
vigorous chicks, declares O. J. Weisner, of 
North Dakota agricultural college. Per- 
fectly hatched chicks plus perfect rations 
will not assure success unless the tempera- 
ture conditions are satisfactory for the 
comfort of the chick. Chicks are hatched 
at 103 degrees Fahrenheit, and for the first 
four or five weeks warmth is one of the 
most essential requirements. “Too much 
heat as well as chilling,” says Weisner, “will 
cause digestive trouble and diarrhea. Be- 
fore the chicks arrive, the brooder stove 
should be regulated for several days so it 
will maintain a temperature of 90 to 95 
degrees Fahrenheit when the thermometer 
is placed on the floor at the outer edge of 
the hover 

“Do not feed the chicks until they are 60 
to 72 hours old. Nature has provided the 
chick with a supply of food in the form of 
the yolk of the egg, which they retain in 
their bodies and which must be absorbed 
before other food is given. Get the chicks 
outside in the sunshine just as soon as 
possible and keep them out as much as you 
can without chilling. This practice will 
prevent leg weakness. As a further pre- 
caution, feed one per cent of crude cod- 
liver oil in mash. 

“During the first and second days give 
no feed whatever. Keep the chicks in a 
warm, darkened place. Chicks should sleep 
the greater part of the time during the 
first 48 hours. The first feed should be 
given the evening of the third day. Sour 
skimmed milk (freshly clabbered) or but- 
termilk should be given first. Do not feed 
sour milk in galvanized containers. To do 
so may cause poisoning. Use earthenware, 
glass or aluminum. Commercial chick 
starter (mash) containing dried milk and 
mineral will give good results, or a mixture 
of eight parts by weight of rolled oats and 
one part hard boiled egg may be used for 
the first three days. The infertile eggs re- 
moved from the incubator may be used 
for chick feed. Boil the eggs removed from 
the incubator for 30 minutes. This insures 
sterilization should there be any disease 
germs in the eggs, and does not impair the 
digestibility or the food value. Boil the 
eggs fresh as they are needed, as they may 
become moldy if stored several days before 
using. Mash egg and shell together and 
mix with oatmeal.” 

The same authority advises feeding by a 
time limit. “Place the feed before the 
chicks for a period of 12 to 15 minutes,the 
first time. Remove all feed when the time 
is up. This method will prevent overfeed- 
ing, which is a common source of trouble 
the first week, Clean newspapers make a 
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very cheap and efficient feeding {;.. ; 
baby chicks up to the time they are 
fed. When the papers become soilc:j ' 
them and use clean ones, thus keepi;. A 
feed sanitary. Mash or egg mixtur: ore 
be fed five times daily, about two an Hf profi 
hours apart, limiting each feedin, 15 thes 
minutes from the fourth to the six: . wee 
On the seventh day begin feedi; 1 
mercial chick scratch feed or one 1 va fas 
as follows: Equal parts fine crack | are 
low corn and cracked wheat. Ty 
daily and three feeds of mash. \ 
changes of feed gradually, name), 
egg mixture to chick scratch and im. 
not give more scratch feed at each | 
than the chicks will eat up quick! 
green feed, lettuce or dandelion le ' 
fine or clipped oat or wheat sprou' l 
“Continue two feeds of scratch a: 
feeds of mash daily, gradually in 
mash feeding period until the 12th 
day. The mash may be fed in sel! 
hoppers before the chicks at al! 
From the 14th day to 10 weeks, u 
mash, hopper fed. Continue two | 
of scratch, increasing amount gradi 
needs require. Commercial chick | 
practical and economical and usua! 
more satisfactory than a home mi ra- 
tion. They are compounded scie! ally rs 
and contain the elements of food | 
for best growth and development.” 
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Good Knives Save Time 


There is one piece of kitchen eq: Y 
that every homemaker owns—a dul! }jutch- 4 
er knife—in spite of the fact that \\ 
ways needs a sharp one. It will pa b 
housewife to invest in a good knife 
ener even if she can sharpen a kni! 

a few draws across a stone jar 01 

pipe, says Susan Z. Wilder, home eco: 

expert at Brookings, S. Dak. The hiouse- mor 
wife may use a butcher’s steel, but there pee! 
are knife sharpeners that are easier |\ use see 
One consists of two sets of whee!s held T 
securely ina frame. The frame is screwed of 
to the work table in a convenient place. 4 look 
knife is sharpened by drawing it with an 
even stroke between the wheels. 

Cut down on the number of knives, ai- 
vises Miss Wilder, but have the few that 
you do own usable. Perhaps an agreement 
can also be reached by which the house 
knives will not be used outside. A knife of 
good steel, stainless, well sharpene 
in its proper place, is a time-saver to the ~ 
busy housewife. A butcher knife, }read 
knife, two paring knives and spatu 
almost necessities in every househ: 

The best knives are of stainless 
The steel extends through the center 
wooden handle and has from two t 
rivets to hold it firmly in place. Wit! 
ful treatment the knife will hold an 
Dropping a knife, throwing it in a « Bf 
with other knives, or leaving it the ishe 
stove where it will heat, destroys the cis pict 
more than actual use in cutting. A koile fm the 
may be hung in a wooden rack, stee! Ject 
rack, dropped into leather bands, or | { 
in a drawer with separate compar! ts adv 
lined with blotting paper. ture 

A good butcher knife is six to eight inc) busi 
in length and has a rather narrow !)!:( 
Such a knife costs about a dollar. A 
by blade is not as satisfactory for 
day use. A paring knife has a s! 
tapering blade. The spatula is m 
different sizes. A good spatula mus! 

a flexible blade—one that will bend : 

at right angles without breaking. Ov: | 
inch and a quarter wide by nine | , i 
long is a good size for ordinary purp>* 
The wider spatula is handy as a 

scraper and in turning pancakes. 


A-VERSE FROM THE BIBLE . proy 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil wor'°'> TM ides 


end 





beware of the concision—Philippians, © 
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What’s Wrong Here ? 


all contributions to this department are made by our 
readers. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
n their drawings, our readers will find constant 


areful 

we and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 

fre regret that eredit cannot be given to all who send in 

thes tures but our list of contributors is so large that 
s not permit. 


spat 

[The man in the first picture must be a 
fast eater with two mouths—at least there 
gre two large openings in his face that 





ysually serve that purpose. The fair bather 
in the next picture is sitting with her legs 
pointing west while she is looking straight 
east. Poor thing. 

This artist certainly doesn’t know his 
onions, says a California contributor. This 
young couple just starting in farming are 
trying to plant spring onions but the affair 





moves them to tears. 
peeling or slicing the onions it is hard to 
see what the young couple have to cryabout. 

These two pictures give just the reverse 


Unless they were 


of true facts. In the top one the man 
looking through the telescope at the large 
end would see the object of his gaze dimin- 


Be ary 
6 
e P Sie 
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ished in size; while the man in the lower 
picture looking through the telescope at 
the small (eyepiece) end would see the ob- 
ject enlarged. 

mazagine devoted to advertising the 
advantages of the southwest for agricul- 
ture and other pyrposes in order to boost 
business for a certain railroad uses this 
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‘its cover. It is fine for a person to be 
Proud of his state but he shouldn’t get the 
‘cea that it is many times larger than it 


really is. This group of states takes up a 
large part of the globe, in fact more than 
all of North America put together really 
occupies, 

This hand mirror has the faculty of being 
able to “look around the corner,” for though 
held facing the side of the girl’s face it 


wo oe 2 
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reflects the full face. A mirror that could 
do this would be worth a lot of money. 
“How much will your dollars buy?” the 
question is asked. Here is a picture of a 
silver dollar. But Liberty is facing the 
wrong way; she should face the left, 





just contrary to the case of other coins, 
on which her face appears. However the 
artist may have drawn Liberty this way 
on purpose as it is against the law to 
copy U. S. money. 





KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


In the summer of 1716 Alexander Spotts- 
wood, the royal governor of the colony of 
Virginia, led an expedition to explore the 
then unknown regions beyond the Blue 
Ridge mountains. The expedition, compos- 
ed of gallant cavaliers and their attendants, 
ascended the Blue Ridge and carved the 
name of King George on the highest peak 
and named it Mount George. They then 
rode down into the Shenandoah valley. 
The governor named the river Euphrates 
and ‘buried a bottle containing a letter in 
which he stated that he took possession 
of the territory in the name of King George 
I of England. This spot, it is supposed, 
was about 220 miles from Williamsburg, 
the capital of the colony. It was necessary 
for the cavaliers to provide themselves 
with a large supply of horseshoes for the 
expedition, things seldom used in the lower 
parts of the colony where thereare few stones. 
In allusion to this fact, after their return to 
Williamsburg, the governor presented each 
one of his companions with a miniature 
golden horseshoe. One side of the shoes 
contained the Latin inscription: “Sic Juvat 
Transcendere Montes”; “Thus it is a pleas- 
ure to cross the mountains.” On the other 
side were the words: “Knights of the Gold- 
en Horse Shoe.” The governor’s purpose 
was to encourage Virginians to venture 
into the back country and make settle- 
ments. Ever since the group of cavaliers 
who followed Gov. Spottswood over the 
Blue Ridge have been referred to as the 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe and 
many are the legends about the mysterious 
order. 





We can appreciate the difficulty of the 
little five-year-old who said she knew how 
to spell “banana” all right, only she didn’t 
know just when to stop. 























’ $7.00 RETAIL VALUE OwZLy 
— oo te indestructible 
opalescent French pearls. ave SPOS 
——— radiance and beautiful ey 
skin of rarest gems. Their magnif- 
icent luster will wear indefinitely, Se7ed No 
Finished with fancy platinoid clasp. Money! 
Tointroduce one of Ameri-Pay Postar 
® ca's finest face powders, we 
will send absolutely free, with every purchase of a pearl 
necklace, one large size box of Parma powder. This 
powder is soft and velvety—spreads evenly—stays on 
for hours. Three shades—Flesh, White, Brunette. 
State shade when writing. Send no money. Just your 
mame and address. Pay postman $1.98 when deliver- 


m Write today! MIDLAND LABORATORIES, 
4020 83rd St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


Factory FREE Offer 


We want men to test this shoe. We pay 
you $2.00 for trying out a pair of the fa- 
mous Goodyear welt, guaranteed for 
absolute waterproof, eight months’ ser- 
vice. Army and Police Shoe, made of 
dark brown waterproof Elkskin 
leather. Factory price of this 
shoe $4.97. You pay only 


$997 


plus postage. 
or you can 
send only 


Money Back $2.97. 


NATIONAL SHOE MFG. CO. 
Guarantee Dept. 20 Westfield, Mass. 











The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to repre- 
sent the Pathfinder, Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or 
summer school to be held during 1927. Much 
of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for the Path- 
finder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving 
full particulars and territory desired. We fur- 
nish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but 
also for the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
published by the F. A. Owen Co., Danevilile, 
New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 














PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 


Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, simply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried end 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bldg.. Kansas City. Mo. 


LAND FREE 
IF PLANTED TO BANANAS 


Bananas bear a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five acres, which should pay $1,500 profit an- 
nually. Reliable Companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 1-3. Bananas ripen every day and you 
get your check every 90 days. For particulars address Jantha 
Plantation Co., Empire Bidg., Block 743, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
PR 














00% alive, prepaid. ited. 4 ed ge te ; 
7. 90 
Rede, Weand “Wh. Rocks, Anc. Orps. 7 12 66 00 iN 
e le le 8, Anc, le . 
Brahmas 100...... 16; 100.. $8. CATALOG FREE. 
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MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 





Containing many yards of 
beautiful Cheviots in 79¢ 
assorted patterns, only 


Write for our weekly price lists on Scrap Bundles, piece goods and 
Dry Goods. F. & W. SALES CO., TUPELO, MISS., Box 22 








US CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 
basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala, 
Hand Woven—3 for 285e. 


SILKY INITIA Puton shirts, etc. 106 each. 
Street, CHICA 


Worth $1. MARVIN CO,, 3251 W. 30th 


TOBACCO Kentucky Swectioat 15 1b, $2. Pay 


when received. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 
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The Recreation Hour 


Jeypore’s Musical House 


What is said to be one of the strangest 
houses in all the world is situated in the 
city of Jeypore, India. Besides its peculiar 
architectual appearance, it boasts of being 
a huge musical instrument. When the wind 
is blowing in certain directions it produces 
beautiful notes said “to remind one of the 
human voice. For many years it was a 
mystery why this building should from 
time to time burst into sweet song. It 
finally fell to the lot ofvan American engi- 
neer to solve the mystery. He found that 
the material used in the structure was cork 
stone, a porous stone of very light weight. 
In fact, every niche in its exterior is a sort 
of pipe designed to draw in the passing 
current of air. The wind playing upon the 
various openings acts as if upon reeds. 


Rhoen Wheels Popular 


In Europe one of the most popular nov- 
elties for physical exercise is the Rhoen 
wheel. It is rapidly becoming part of the 
gymnasium equipment everywhere. The de- 
vice consists of two wheels about seven 
feet in diameter. They are joined together 
by several crosspieces which serve as foot 
and hand holds. Leather holds are also 
provided that can be used for either the 
feet or the hands. Two persons can play 
a game of teeter-totter with one of these 
wheels, and various gymnastic stunts can 
be performed on them. Also, distance 
races with one or two persons on each 
wheel are exciting. 


A Home-Made Toy Boat 


For the boy who likes the water a simple 
boat of any description is a great delight. 
The paddle boat shown in the illustration 
is easy to make, says Science and Inven- 
tion. All that is needed is two pieces of 
wood and a rubber band. A shingle or oth- 
er thin board is first cut in the manner 
here shown. Then a smaller piece of the 
same material is cut and placed between 
a rubber band stretched across the open- 
ing as shown. When you are ready to sail 
the boat turn paddle around to the right 
until band is twisted as much as it will 


“wv TUBBEEP BAND 
- oe 


stand. Now place boat on the water and 
start paddle going. The boat is off! Two 
or more of these little boats may be used 
to “run races.” 


Lacrosse Gaining Popularity 

Lacrosse is fast gaining popularity on 
this continent, where it originated. Espe- 
cially is this so in our colleges and other 
institutions of learning. Even some of our 
high schools have their lacrosse teams. The 
players are finding that the speed and en- 
durance required for the game make it a 
valuable supplement to football. Follow- 
ers of the game even predict that it will 
some day supplant baseball as the spring 
major college sport. It has the support of 
most football coaches and players. 

Sometimes called the national ball game 
of Canada lacrosse is the outgrowth of a 
game played by North American Indians 
before the coming of the white man. Thus 


it is distinctly a North American game. 
The name derives its name from the curved 
netted stick used because of its resem- 
blance to a bishop’s crozier. The Ottawa 
Indians called the game “baggataway,” 
while the Algonquins called it “teiontseziks- 
cheks.” They used crosses or sticks similar 
to those used today. However, their teams 
used to be composed of all the warriors of 
two tribes, thus they sometimes had any- 
where from 800 to 1000 men in the game. 
But in those days the goals were placed 500 
yards to a half mile apart and there were 
practically no side boundaries. The medi- 
cine men acted as umpires and the squaws 
urged on the men by beating them with 
switches. Despite this domestic touch the 
game attracted much attention from the 
early: French and English settlers. When 
Canada became a Dominion in 1867 it was 
suggested that lacrosse be recognized as 
the national game. Since that time the 
game has flourished there, and to a less 
extent in the United States, England and 
France. Since 1922 the game has made 
striking advances in this country. 

The game today is played with a solid, 
but resilienf, rubber ball and a light hick- 
ory stick five or six feet long, having a 




















Few followers of Izaak Walton will know at 
a glance what these Zutuhuile Indians of 
Guatemala are doing. This little known 
tribe of Central American Indians keep their 
larders supplied with fish from their own 
lakes. However, their means of fishing are 
among the simplest and crudest known. They 
throw out large nets of seaweed in parallel 


’ lines from the shore and gradually bring the 


ends together. The circle thus formed is 
slowly contracted until they are able to dip 
out the catch. 





-_— 





looped end and strung, like a tennis racket, 
with deerskin. This stick is called the 
“crosse.” The netted goals are six. feet 
square and 110 yards apart. Around each 
goal is the “crease”—a lined-off box 12 feet 
square, into which a player may not go 
under penalty of a foul or a permitted 
poke from the opposing goal _ tender. 
Boundaries may be agreed upon by the 
captains. The object of the game is to send 
the ball through the enemy’s goal-post as 
many times as possible during the two pe- 
riods of play, as in hockey, soccer etc. 
There are 12 players on each side, each 
player having a definite position. The 
ball may be kicked or struck with the 
crosse, as in hockey, but the two opposing 
goal-keepers are the only players who may 
touch it with their hands, and then only 
to block and not to throw it. The ball is 
carried in the net of the crosse, passed 
from one player to another, or thrown 
through the opponent’s goal. No charg- 
ing is allowed,. but one player may stop 
another by standing directly in front of 
him. Holding, tripping or striking . with 
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the crosse is taboo, and no player »)),\ ins 
terfere with another player who is »)\ ;, 
possession of the ball. Lacrosse is ,,,.. , 
the fastest games played on foot 1 ie 
so intricate that two or three years 
tice are usually necessary before 4 
really masters it. 


“Wandering Star” Illusion 


Here is a good one to try on you 
bors, your town or your section of | 
It is an old stunt, but it still foo! 


ae Oe —— 
How Lantern Should be Attache. 


Simply build a large box kite that has con. 
siderable lifting power. Hang a smal! Jap- 
tern from the middle of the lower part of 
the kite frame as shown in the aceompa- 
nying sketch. Soon after dark on a windy 
night you can send your kite into the air, 


-carrying the lighted lantern. The lantern 


appears as a large star in the evening sky, 
Someone will certainly see it and before 
long the whole town will be amazed. Due 
to the gyrations of the kite the “star” per- 
forms all sorts of stunts. First it wil! take 
a long slow dive to the ground, then swoop 
upward, float awhile and seeming!y drop 
nearly to the horizon. If the weather per- 
mits you can keep up the work for several 
nights, thus making it appear that your 
community has a permanent “wandering 
star.” 


Coin in Orange 


For this trick the performer takes an 
orange and lets everyone in the audience 
satisfy himself that it has not been tam- 
pered with. The performer also shows his 
hands empty. Then with a knife he pr- 
ceeds to cut the orange in half. But before 
he cuts the fruit completely, he lets 
one take it and spread it open. To every- 
body’s surprise a coin is found in its center. 

The secret of the trick is that the myste 
rious coin is previously stuck to one sid 
the knife-blade with a small dab 0! soap. 
While the orange is being shown | 
audience the knife is on a table wi 
coin side down. After the orange has Deca 
inspected, he takes the knife and, keepin 
the coin side away from the audience, cuts 
the orange, first with the tip of the knile. 
Then he runs the blade down into the 
opening thus made. By pressing the vranse 
when the blade is being withdrawn the 
coin is left inside the fruit. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 81. Tom remarked to his cousin /0!0' 
My cane is half an inch longer than yours 
and is in the same proportion to my lieisit 
as your cane is to your height. 1 two 
canes together are just equal to my he's"! 
which is one inch short of six feet. {Ho 
tall is John? Ans. to No. 80—3 1-3 h 





RECORD PINOCHLE HAND 

Another one of those “one in a n 
ecard hands is said to have been «: 
Chicago recently.. While playing a (0 
pinochle game, Mrs. Fred Hardt, 0! | 
city, drew 12 hearts, flanked by th 
aces of spades and the two aces of ©) 
for an all-trick 1500 hand. There we" 
only three players in the game. 
Hardt has been playing pinochle for the p* 
20 years, but this was her first 1500 hand. 
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Work of the U. 


Following the Revolutionary war when 
the Continental navy was disbanded there 
rac. was no sea force available for the protec- 
yer tion of the coasts and the maritime inter- 
ests of the infant republic until 1790 
when the Revenue Cutter Service was or- 
ganized. A year later 10 vessels were ready 
for duty and for seven years thereafter 
the revenue cutters formed the only armed 
force afloat belonging to this country. 


In 1848 the Life Saving Service was es- 
tablished for the preservation of life and 
property from shipwreck along the coast. 
As the Revenue Cutter Service performed 
similar duties on the seas the two services 
co-ordinated and in time it became appar- 
ent that increased efficiency would result 
from the union of both services into one 
organization. This was accomplished in 
1915 when the Coast Guard was created. 
This organization is now operated under 
the treasury department,in time of peace 
and as a part of the navy in time of war 
or when the president shall so direct. 

The duties of the Coast Guard are many. 
Among them are: Rendering assistance to 
vessels in distress and saving life and prop- 

















How the breeches: buoy brings shipwrecked 
persons ashore. First a light line is shot 
over the rigging of the wrecked vessel. To 
it is tied stronger lines that are hauled in by 
the ship’s crew. The breeches buoy travels 
on a pulley and is reeled in from shore. 


erty; destruction or removal of wrecks, 
derelicts and other floating dangers to 
Ags navigation; extending medical aid to Amer- 
ean vessels engaged in deep-sea fisheries; 
protection of the customs revenue ; enforce- 
ment of law and regulations governing 
anchorage of vessels in navigable waters; 
enforcement of law relating to quarantine 
and neutrality; suppression of mutinies on 
: a merchant vessels; enforcement of naviga- 
tion and other laws governing merchant 
vessels and motor boats; protection of 
fame and the seal and other fisheries in 
Alaska ete.; international ice patrol in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks off New Found- 
land ete. ete. 


hn: During all periods of the year a rigid 
ousigg Stem of military discipline, drill and 
iti “ining is maintained, better to fit the 
two Personnel for the duty of operating as a 
part of the navy at any time, as the law 
requires. The Coast Guard has made an 
honorable and distinguished record in 
every war in which this country has engag- 
td; its vessels are armed and its officers 
in and men are trained for the acts and cir- 
{ IN Cumstances of war. It took part in the 
SMM trouble with France in 1798-99, the War of 
1812 (with the British), the Seminole indi- 
an war (1836-42), the war with Mexico, the 
Civil war, the Spanish-American war and 
the World war. 

The headquarters of the Coast Guard is 
at Washington, The chief officer of the 
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S. Coast Guard 


service is the Commandant who is selected 
from the line officers of the service not be- 
low the rank of commander. In April 1926 
the personnel of the service numbered 315 
permanent and temporary commissioned 
officers; 22 temporary chief warrant of- 
ficers; 766 permanent and temporary war- 
rant officers and 9210 enlisted men. The 
grades and ratings in the Coast Guard are 
the same as those in the navy, with corre- 
sponding pay and allowances. The service 
has an academy located at New London, 
Conn., for the education and training of 
eadets who, upon graduation, are commis- 
sioned in the Coast Guard. Appointments 
to cadetships are made through competitive 
examinations. 

In the six years previous to June, 1925, 
14,730 lives were saved Or persons rescued 
from peril and 84,690 persons on board 
vessels were assisted. Besides 3480 per- 
sons in distress were cared for. The value 
of vessels assisted (including cargoes) is 
estimated at about $267,000,000. The achieve- 
ments of the men who make up our Coast 
Guard in wreck and rescue work form a 
chapter of human endeavor illuminating 
and matchless. Its constant aim is to live 
up to its motto, “Semper Paratus” (Always 
Ready). 





GOLF IN 1771 


About the first physician to recognize 
the health-giving qualities of the game 
of golf was Tobias: Smollett, who was an 
M. D. as well as a novelist. In 1771 he 
wrote: 

“Hard by, in the field called the links, the 
citizens of Edinburgh divert themselves at 
a game called golf, in which they use a 
curious kind of bats tipt with horn, and 
small elastic balls of leather, stuffed with 
feathers, rather less than tennis balls, but 
of a much harder consistence. This they 
strike with such force and dexterity from 
one hole to another that they will fly to an 
incredible distance. Of this diversion the 
Scotch are so fond that when the weather 
will permit you may see a multitude of all 
ranks, from the senator-of justice to the 
lowest tradesman, mingled together in 
their shirts and following the balls with 
the utmost eagerness. 

“Among others, I was shown one partic- 
ular set of golfers, the youngest of whom 
was turned four-score. They were all gen- 
tlemen of independent fortunes, who had 
amused themselves with this pastime for 
the best part of a century, without ever 
having felt the least alarm from sickness 
or disgust; and they never went to bed 


without having each the best part of a gal-" 


lon of claret in his belly. Such uninter- 
rupted exercise, co-operating with the keen 
air of the sea, must, without all doubt, keep 
the appetite always on edge and steel the 
constitution against all the common at- 
tacks of distemper.” 





FIRST SOAP TO THESE MONGOLIANS 


Some native Mongolians have just had 
their first experience with soap. A medical 
expedition from Russia recently went into 
remote parts of the country to fight epi- 
demics of plague. The party, which was 
financed by the soviet government, con- 
structed the first bath house in Mongolia 
and introduced soap there. 





Having placed a Bible in every hotel 
room, ‘the Gideons are now supplying 
Bibles to Pullman cars. The Bible has 
been translated into known languages 
and dialects in Africa alone, according to 
the American Bible Society. 








INVENTORS ASSISTED Financially to secure patents. 

Equitable Investment Co., Box 1648, Wash., D. C. 

MEN bey your hats direct from the manufacturers. 
Send for Catal 


. Mode’ 
ing Company, Dept. P5, fast Orange, New Jersey 
make spare time pay $25 to $75 
will 


MEN, WOMEN weekly. Selllinens women 











buy. Sho them sells them. Big sales. Large mg Write 
Dept. P-5. ‘TON LINEN MILLS. Fourth Ave,, York City 

















METHOD 


you: too, can have a smooth, clear skin; soft, 
_& velvety; and with no inconvenience. For now, 
in the puvecy of your own boudoir you can enjoy 
the beneficial results of the famous facial method 
perfected by John H.Woodbury, the world’s pioneer 
in_beauty culture. Mail the coupon and learn how. 
No soap, no cream, no lotion alone can accom- 
plish the same results as the John H. Woodbury 
Method. It has often been imitated, but its results 
have never been duplicated. Heretofore the results 
of the John H. Woodbury Method has been avail- 
able only by payment of big fees to specialists. 
Now for the first time yours in your own home at 
the cost of a very few cents. Write us today. 
Learn how to banish forever the fear of large 
pores, blackheadsand oily nose. Your own personal 
appearance and your regard for your own future 
happiness demand that you fill in the 
coupon. Do it now and have aclear skin. 
is is the only, original and genuine 
method for the prevention of large pores, 
eads and oily nose endorsed by 
JOHN H. WoopsurRy 
AND) 
THE JOHN H. WoopsurRY LABORATORIES, INC. 
ama DEPT_6A)_ 123 PARK Ave. NEW YORK 


Mail This Coupon for Free Information 
Address... 
City 
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BARGAIN SALE, 20 Yds. New 
Dry Goods $1.98. Ginghams, 
Chambrays, Scrim, Voiles, Percale, 
White Goods, Direct to you at enor- 
meus saving. All the very newest, 
popular pa tternp of fine quality. 
Brand new, clean*and fresh, Each 
piece 4 yds. or more long. Nowhere 
else can you buy such a bargain. A 
big bundle for only $1.98. Each 
piece long enough to make a dress. 
Each bundle different. 2 bundles (40 yds). $5.90. 5 yards Free with 
all 40 yard orders if you order in next 30 days. Send No Money 
just your name and address. Pay postman on arrival only $1.98 (plus 
os pennies delivery charges). | fm are not delighted with the 

did value, send it back and your money will be refunded. 

PARLOR CORPORATION, Floor 3, STERLING FOREST, New Jersey 


Sc 


AROS 
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100 Ways to Make Money at Home 
Order Little Blue Gook No. 1189 


Your choice 5c per book, plus Ic per book for postage, or- 
der by number: Crossword Puzzles (830); Best 1926 Jokes 
(1231); 500 Riddles (893); Mandalay (783);Sex Life (74); 


Etiquette (556); Self-Improvement (868); Radio (1064); 
Dreams (417); Curiosities of Mathematics (876); How to 


Improve Your Vocabulary (821); Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam (1); Ghost Stories (145); Detective Stories (942); 
How to Love (98); Love Stories (6); Cleopatra (975) ; Psy- 
cho-Analysis (190); Brain-teasers (1103); How to Write 
Letters (855); How to Improve Your Conversation (367); 
Recitations (1023); Mystery Stories (1156) 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., DEPT. S.-106, GIRARD, KANS. 





s Stop Suffering From: 


RHEUMATISM 


att is needless to suffer one hour longer, when Gad- e 
oxin Tablets will bring you blessed relief quickly and 
surely. A boon to thousands, this remarkable French 
discovery dissolves and drives out of the system, all 
Wpoisonous accumulations that cause red-burning in- @ 
@flammations, stiff, sore muscles and other painful @ 
Wagonies of Rheumatism, Neuritis, Arthritis, Lumbago, @ 
g Sciatica or Neuralgia. Gadoxin Tablets do not affect & 
pile heart, and are made in strict compliance with all z 
National and State Pure Food and Drug Laws. They 
Mare always sold with the guarantee to return your @ 
Wmoney promptly if you are not thoroughly satisfied. @ 


mTry a box and say goodby to all aches and pains! g 

fe So that you can see yourself @ 

: Tablets are, we will send you * 
FREE a full size box_on re- 


how truly wonderful Gadoxin g 
S ceipt of 10¢ to cover postage. Write today to Dept. A. 


® Gadoxin Products Co.,Worcester, Mass. = 
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Latest Fashions 


The Pathfinder ‘fashion editor will illustrate, 
from time to time, the latest creations of the 
leading New York designers. 
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Stars on American Flag 


There is a popular notion that each star 
on the American flag represents a differ- 
ent state. According to this belief, the po- 
sition of the star for each state indicates 
the order of that state’s adherence to the 
Constitution or its admission into the 
Union. For instancé, starting in the up- 
per lefthand corner of the blue field and 
counting each row of stars from left to 
right, the first star represents Delaware, 
which was the first state to ratify the Con- 
stitution, the second Pennsylvania, and 
then the other 46 states in order—New 
Jersey, Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, South Carolina New Hampshire, 
Virginia, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana; Mississippi, Illi- 
nois, Alabama, Maine, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Florida, Texas, lowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, West 
Virginia, Nevada, Nebraska, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and last Arizona, which was 
the last state admitted into the Union. 

All this, however, is purely imaginary. 
There is absolutely nothing to it. You will 
find it in magazines and books, and you 
will find it taught in public schools. Nevy- 
ertheless it is the sheerest poppycock. Noth- 
ing is said on this subject in the various 
laws regulating the style and arrangement 
of the American flag. The government con- 
firms these statements. It is often stated 
by thoughtless writers that President Taft, 
in 1912, issued an executive order concern- 
ing the representations of the stars on the 
flag. President Taft did issue two execu- 
tive orders relative to the flag. One was 
issued June 24, 1912. It dealt purely with 
the proportions, size, dimension and col- 
or of flags used by the various government 
departments. That order was revoked by 
another issued Oct. 29, 1912. It dealt with 
the same subject. Not a word about what 
states the stars represent. That order in 


-turn was revoked by President Wilson in 


another executive order issued May 29, 
1916. The state department has kindly 
supplied us with copies of these orders. 
Not one of these, nor any other executive 
order, refers to the representation of the 
stars on the flag. There is no more reason 
for supposing the stars represent the states 
individually, than there is to suppose that 
a certain stripe represents a certain one 
of the original 13 states. The flag was 
adopted in 1777 long before the Constitu- 
tion was thought of; even before the Arti- 
cles of Confederation were adopted. It 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5798—Satin and beaded georgette are combined in this 
stylish evening gown designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 or 44 
inches bust measure. A 38 inch bust requires % yard 
of 27 inch lining, % yard of beaded georgette or other con- 

trasting material 32 inches wide, and e% yards of 40 inch 
satin. If the drapery is omitted, 1% yards less of the 
satin is required. To line drapery and sash ends will re- 
quire 1% yards 32 inches wide. 

5802—The sleeveless dress is once more with us in all 
its comfortable coolness. Designed especially for the young 
lady of 16, 18 and 20 years. 2% yards of 40 inch mate- 
rial together with % yard of contrasting material for fac- 
ings on the fronts and collar will make an 18 year design. 
The lining back will require 5% yard of 27 inch material. 

581!—Dainty and neat is this morning frock. Particu- 
larly becoming for either 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 or 44 inches 
bust measure. A 38 inch design requires 4% yards of 27 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting material 
for facing on collar, belt and pockets. 

5815—Printed and plain crepe are combined in this 
pleasing model for the growing girl of 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. 8 year design requires 1 yard of plain material 
poe % yard of figured or other eo material 40 
inches wide and % “ = 36 inch linin: 

5822—Little miss 2, and 8 years old will be becom- 
ingly attired in ~ a ‘aainty frock. A 4 year size will re- 
quire 1% yards of 36 inch material. 

rT popular me blouse suit for little boys from 
2 to 5 years. A 2 y design as illustrated in the large 
view will require 1 yard for the blouse and % yard for the 
trousers of 36 inch ve 

5810—This undergarment designed for small (34-36), 
medium (38-40), large (42- whi extra large (46-48) inches 
bust measure will be found comfortable as well as pretty. 

le gr AL, 1% ya 40 inch mate- 


tial Shoulder oe yards of $0 tach mate. 
uires 3% ¥ 
Su cdalen cn Soames oon uires 3% yards, 
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would be unfair, for instance, to say +) 
Rhode Island came 13th on the fla; 
she was represented in the Con: 
Congress that adopted the stars and 
The American flag represents the st: 
lectively, not individually. When 4 
tells you that each star represents s 
state, and asks you what star re; 
your state, tell him he doesn’t kno 
he is talking about. 





DOLLS 30,000 YEARS OLD 


From the very earliest times <( 
some -description have been in ex 
although little girls did not play wi 
from the start. Scientists have tra 
history of the doll back thousands «! \ 
The first doll, or the “Adam” of {| | 
tribe, they say, was a woman, a fat ind 
little image of a woman, carved ou! 
triously by a caveman some 30)! , 
ago. According to Dr. Walter Hugh ted 
anthropologist of the U. S. Natio: u- 
seum, “the history of dolls is mo 
plex.” A quest for light on the u 
meaning of the doll, he says, quick! 
back and away from childish toys 
dark world of cult and religion whe: 
were idols; and back again to ima 
charms used as tools by sorcerers, fe- 
tishes, household gods and obj if 
witchcraft. 

The oldest dolls with which children 
are supposed to have played are those 
found in Egyptian tombs which date back 
to about 2000 B. C. The Trojans had im- 


oa 





This group of dolls includes: No. 1, the 
Stone Age Venus or trunk of the doll family 
tree; No. 2, an Egyptian doll of about 2000 
B. C.; No. 3, a Trojan idol or doll of about 
1500 B. C.; ‘No. 4, an African fetish of re- 
cent date; No. 5, a recent Hopi Indian doll 
and No. 6, a 1927 model American doll. 


ages or dolls about 500 B. C., but f: 
surviving examples they were more idols 
than playthings. By the fifth century, how- 
ever, dolls were well established as )!a) 
things, particularly in Athens.  [lishly 
civilized dolls from the Roman [fmpir 
have also been found. But the dol! as 4 
child’s toy is still far from being «> 

ple as it looks. This is because ch 
usually give dolls psychic qualities, t!ious' 
harmless and devoid of superstitions. o>! 
adults look upon dolls as mere to) 
different from steam engines and 
blocks, but their attraction for children | 
that they have life. Children, espec':!!) 
girls, like dolls because they can be dr 
“fed,” loved and “taught,” and thx 

can “hear and respond.” The doll popu! 
tion of this country is about 200,((),)". 
or nearly twice the human population. !\¢ 
doll birth rate is over 20,000,000 a year, an¢ 
the average doll life span is said to have 
trebled in the past 20 years. 





GREECE’S “MOTHER OF SOLDIERS” 


Mme. Anna Papadupoulos, “Grecc’s 
mother of soldiers,” now visiting in t's 
country, recently called on President (00! 
idge at the White House. She told the 
ern that she was in the United States 
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to study philanthropic institutions and 
hospitals. “I deem it my duty,” she said, 

“tg meet the president of this great repub- 
lic whose interest in the affairs of Greece 
is deeply appreciated in my country. I 
am proud to shake such a philanthropic 
hand. Perhaps I am the first Greek woman 
who has had the honor te bring to him 
the greetings of our grateful country.” 

Mme. Papadupoulos began her long serv- 
ice as a nurse in the Balkan wars. She is 
known as the “Florence Nightingale” of 
Greece. When she entered the service she 
gave up society and consecrated her life as 
“mother of the soldiers” as she signs all 
her correspondence. She has served through 
the Greco-Balkan war, the World war and 
in Asia Minor. Because of her brave and 
untiring service the breast of her khaki 
uniform is laden with ribbons. She is the 
first woman to be decorated by the Grecian 
government, and wears the Cross of the 
Savior, the highest honor that Greece can 
bestow upon women, as well as the Order 
of Merit and the Military Cross. In all 
she has one dozen decorations, including 
some from other European countries, 





ORGANDY POPULAR AGAIN 


A number of years ago. organdy was all 
the go in summer dresses. Then, all of a 
sudden that fabric was almost entirely for- 
gotten. This season, however, organdy is 
staging a revival that is due, in part, to 
popular interest in fluffy, _full-skirted 
dresses in delicate shades. Flowered pat- 
terns are also popular for young girls’ 
party frocks, afternoon dresses and sum- 
mer wear generally. The textile division 
of the bureau of home economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, recently called at- 
tention to the pleasing qualities of this 
fabric for summer afternoons and evenings. 
It is sheer and cool, says this authority, 
yet it has a crispness that remains after 
laundering, and dresses of it can be washed 
at home successfully. The experts recom- 
mend full-skirted fashions with trimmings 
of inserted bands rather than ruffles. By 
combining two or more colors in various 
ways shaded effects may be produced. 
Slips of baronet satin or other rayon fab- 
rics are recommended for wear under or- 
gandy because of their sheen and because 
they are washable. Organdy trimmings 
for other materials are also effective. Or- 
gandy may also be used for dainty bed- 
room curtains and lampshades. 


WATERPROOF HOSE POPULAR 


Waterproof stockings have become pop- 
ular with fashionable Englishwomen. They 
like them because spring showers do not 
cause rainmarks down the front of them 
and mud splashes up the back. The rain 
is said to roll off these rainproof hose with- 
out leaving an impression and a damp 
sponge quickly removes all traces of mud 
stains. This type of stocking can be wash- 
ed frequently without any ill effects and 
the waterproofing employed does not alter 
the appearance of the silk. 


DEEDS OF BRAVERY 


Killed Rescuing Dog. When she attempt- 
ed to rescue a stray dog from beneath the 
wheels of a train Mrs. Eva Boyer of Spring- 
field, Ohio, was struck by the locomotive. 
She and dog were killed. 

Saves Baby. When she saw an auto bear- 
ing down upon her child Mrs. Flora Laurit- 
sen, of Newark, N. J., threw herself in front 
of the auto, grasped the child and held it 
in front of her. The baby was uninjured 
but the mother’s injuries were serious. 

Gives Life for Dog. John Dawson, a 
cripple, of Newport, Ky., was having lots 
of fun with his dog “Jiggs.” He would 
throw him in the river to watch him swim 
back to shore. He did this several times. 
The last time however. the dog was being 
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carried away by the current when Dawson 
ro out to save him. The man had start- 

ack with the dog and was 20 feet 
from shallow water when his head went 
under and his cork leg stood out. Both 
man and dog were drowned. 

Fights Bear. Gustaf Abottcher of Worces- 
ter, Mass., took his four-year-old-daughter, 
Olive to the zoo and the child was much 
taken up with feeding the animals. At the 
bear pit Olive was feeding candy to a bear 
when it suddenly reached over and grasped 
her dress with his claws, pulling her into 
the pen. The father leaped into the pit and 
battled with the animal to make it free 
the child. The man won but not until after 
Olive had been severely clawed and bitten. 

Switchman Gets Medal. A woman was 
crossing the railroad tracks at New Or- 
leans when she saw a train about to pass 
on the track ahead of her. She waited to 
let it go by and the noise drowned out that 
of another train approaching on the’ track 
where she was standing. A_ switchman 
riding outside on the locomotive about te 
pass saw the danger the woman was in. 
He jumped off and dashed across the tracks 
pushing the woman over as he ran. Just 
then the other train sped over the track 
where the woman had been standing. 
Neither the woman nor the switchman was 
injured. President Coolidge later present- 
ed the switchman with a medal of honor in 
recognition of his act. 

Alien Saves Two. While waiting on a 
dock in New York to boardsthe boat that 
was to return him to Holland because he 
could not produce evidence of legal entry 
in this country Johannes Tielle saw a wom- 
an jump into the river. He also saw a 
coast guardsman jump into the water to 
save her. But the guardsman was swept 
away in the opposite direction by the 
strong current. “The “undesirable alien” 
jumped in after the woman and after a 
hard battle with the current brought her 
back safely to the dock. Then Tielle 
heard cries from the guardsman and he 
jumped in again. The guardsman was also 
saved and the “undesirable alien” after 
drying his clothes in the engine room of a 
small boat was put on the big ship that was 
to take him out of this country for good. 

THE ‘LIMIT 

“Business is so bad,” complains a Cana- 
dian paper, that even ‘people who never in- 
tend to pay aren’t ordering.” 


MARY’S LITTLE CHARM 
Mary had a little charm, 
To her ’twas very dear. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
Her grace and charm were there. 





She went to school, she went to church, 
She rode on horse or sleigh. 

But everywhere she kept her charm, 

At home, at work, at play. 


But that was years, long years ago, 
Before the flapper came. 

When girls were clad in spacious skirts, 
And had some sense of shame. 


But now, alas! poor Mary’s charm 
With all her graceful air, 

Her modest smile and quaint reserve, 
Are gone, I do declare. 


For now she sports a boyish bob; 
Her frock is all 1 too rare. 

Her skirt is high, her bodice low, 
Her legs and arms are bare. 


Her lips and cheeks are oR with paint, 


Her teeth bedecked with 
Her whole attire is but a feint, 
Her bearing rather bold. 


She goes a gait at any rate, 

More rapid than of yore. 

She rolls and smokes her cigarette, 
And flirts with three or four. 


What makes men stare at Mary so? 
An anmiose mother —_. was 
Why Mary’s poise provokes the boys. 
A knowing father ee H. Hammer. 


CATARRH 


Immediate Relief Sent Free 


I have a Treatment that rids one of Ca» 

tarrh and I want you to try it at my expense, 

No matter how long you have had it nor 

how you have despaired of ever finding re- 

lief, you still want to be cured of this nox- 

ious disease. I have given my Treatment to 
thousands who have reported marvelous re- 

sults from its use. You don’t want to con- “ 
tinue through lifechained to this disgusting, ‘ 
foul condition. You want to breathe freely 
and clearly again. You want to put a stop 
to the objectionable “khawking” and spit- 
ting, and end that sickening dropping of 
mucous in the throat, plugged-up feeling 
and that evil- smelling breath that invari- 
ably accompanies Catarrh. 


1 want every sufferer from Catarrh to enjoy 
the tremendous immediate relief my Combined 
Treatment invariably produces in practically all 
cases and to prove it I will send one full package 
free to everyone whe writes for it. After it has 
proven itself the means of getting rid of your 2 
Catarrh you may send the price of it, $1.50, but 
I don’t want your money unless you are per- 
fectly satisfied to send it. Isn’t this the fairest 
offer you ever heard of? Write today. C. E. 
Gauss, 132 Main St., Marshall, Mich. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 204 Davis Avenue, E-137, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
fous to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before. 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME? 


.00 an hour. 9. 10 , Dally Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
teed H es 





























yuaran osier ie styles, 39 colors for Men, Women, Children, 
including latest, “Bin to the Top’’ Ladies’ Hose. No capital or ex- 
needed. We furnish samples. ilk hose for your own use 

. New Plan. Write today sure 


MACOCHEE HOSIERY CO., Road 2499, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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will send you this BEAUTIFUL R © FOUNTAIN PEN. tad or <4 
Gontat tr 30 Cts. pra BY 1-2 Elzaneth, Lima, O- 


FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 
K DAK oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 
Patented nratented 

or FI 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZ write AD 
iT. LOUIS, MO. 


MFG. CO., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, 8 


Earn $25 Week 


Details FREHK. Press 
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spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines, Experience unnecessary. 
261. St. Louis, 
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SHOW BOAT 


SYNOPSIS 


Kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
{nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
boat, is taking care of her. Gaylord Ravenal, 
Magnolia’s husband, whom she adores, succeeds 
after others have failed in getting her to take 
some broth, : 

From the time Parthy took her first trip on 
the Creole Belle, Capt. Andy’s passenger and 
freight steamer (before he bought the show 
boat) she would snoop around and want to at- 
tend to wy else’s business. Magnolia 
as a girl divided her time between the Creole 
Belle and the Hawks home at Thebes. She 
learned all about the treacherous Mississippi 
river through Pepper, the chief pilot. 

In spite of Parthy’s objections to the show 
boat business Andy buys the Cotton Blossom. 
He takes Parthy and Magnolia about the boat 
on a tour of inspection. They meet Elly Chip- 
ley (Lenore La Verne) and Julie Dozier, ac- 
tresses, also Doc, who goes ahead of the show 
advertising, booking etc. Queenie and Jo are 
cook and kitchen helper. When Magnolia 
leaves school in Thebes in the early spring she 
keeps up her studies on the boat under 
tutelage of her mother. Schultzy, Elly’s hus- 
band, is director of show boat company. Other 
actors are: Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs, 
Means, Frank and Ralph. 





Down in the orchestra pit the band was 
tuning up. They would play atop the show 
boat on the forward deck before the show, 
alternating with the calliope, as in the 
morning. The daytime lethargy had van- 
ished. On the stage the men of the com- 
pany were setting the scene. Hoarse shouts. 
Lift ’er up there! No—down a little. H’ist 
her up. Back! Closer! Dressing-room 
doors opened and shut. Calls from one 
room to another. Twilight came on. Doc 
began to light the auditorium kerosene 
lamps whose metal reflectors sent back their 
yellow glow. Outside the kerosene search- 
light, cunningly rigged on top of the Mollie 
Able’s pilot house, threw its broad beam up 
the river bank to the levee. 


Of all the hours in the day this was the 
one most beloved of Magnolia’s heart. She 
enjoyed the stir, the color, the music, the 
people. Anything might happen on board 
the Cotton Blossom Floating Palace Theater 
between the night hours of seven and 11. 
And then it was that she was banished to 
bed. There was a nightly struggle in which, 
during the first months of their 
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hope, joy, terror. “I will bring you to 
your knees yet, my proud beauty !” 

“Never. I would rather die than accept 
help from your blood-stained hand.” 


Once Parthy, warned by some maternal 
instinct, stole softly to Magnolia’s room to 
find the prisoner flown. She had managed 
to undo the special lock with which Mrs. 
Hawks had thought to make impossible her 
little daughter’s access to the upper ve- 
randa deck just off her room. Magnolia had 
crept around the perilously narrow ledge 
enclosed by a low railing just below the 
upper deck and was there found, a shawl 
over her nightgown, knitted bed-slippers 
on her feet, peering in at the upper win- 
dows together with adventuresome and 
indigent urchins of the town who had 
managed somehow to scrable to this un- 
certain foothold. After fitting punishment 
the ban was gradually removed; or perhaps 
Mrs. Hawks realized the futility of trying 
to bring up a show-boat child according to 
Massachusetts small-town standards. With 
natural human perversity, thereafter, Mag- 
nolia frequently betook herself quietly. to 
bed .of her own accord the while the band 
blared below, guns were fired, love lost, vil- 
lains foiled, beauty endangered, and blood 
spilled. Curiously enough, she never tired 
of watching these simple blood-and thun- 
der dramas. Automatically she learned 
every part in every play in the Cotton Blos- 
som’s repertoire, so that by the time she 
was 13 she could have leaped on the stage 
ata moment’s notice to play anything from 
Simon Legree to Lena Rivers. 


But best of all she liked to watch the 
audience assembling. Unconsciously the 
child’s mind beheld the moving living 
drama of a nation’s peasantry. It was 
such an audience as could be got together 
in no other kind of theater in all the world. 
Farmers, laborers, negroes; housewives, 
children, yokels, lovers; roustabouts, dock 
wallopers, backwoodsmen, rivermen, gam- 
blers. The coal-mining regions furnished 
the roughest audiences. The actors rather 
dreaded the coal towns of West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. They knew that when they 
played the Monongahela river or the 
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Kanawha there were likely to be), 
brawls and bloodshed off the stage thay 5, 
By half-past six the levee and landing \.,, 
already dotted with the curious, the |.) 
the impecunious, the barefoot urchi: 
had gathered to snatch such crum! 
could be gathered without pay. Th 
richly on the color, the crowds, the ; 
the glimpses they caught of another 
through the show boat’s glowing wi: 

Up the river bank from the boat 1. 
to the top of the bluff flared ke; 
torches suspended on long spikes st) 
the ground. Magnolia knew they we: 
kerosene torches, but their orang 
searlet flames never failed to exci 
There was something barbaric and sp 
about them against the dusk of the s! 
woods beyond, the sinister mystery 
river below. Something savage an 
mental stirred in her at sight of th 
momentary reversion to tribal days, t! 
she could not know that. She did W 
that she liked the fantastic d 
shadows cast by their vivid tongues « 
figures that now teetered and sli 
scrambled down the steep clay bank 
boat landing. They made a weird sp: 
of the commonplace. The whites 
negroes’s eyes gleamed whiter. The ts 
turned their cheeks to copper and bronze 
and polished ebony. The swarthy il 
miners and their shawled and sallow wives, 
the farmers of the corn and wheat |jnis, 
the backwoods poor whites, the cotton pick- 
ers of Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, the 
small-town merchants, the shambling | ai 
ers, the lovers two by two were magically 
transformed into witches, giants, princesses, 
crones, gnomes, Nubians, genii. 

At the little ticket window sat Doc, the 
astute, or Capt. Andy. Later Mrs. Hawks was 
found to possess a grim genius for han- 
dling ticket-seeking crowds and the in 
tricacies of ticket rack and small coins. 
Those dimes, quarters, and _ half-dollars 
poured so willingly into the half-ova! of 
the ticket window’s open mouth found 
their way there, often enough, through a 
trail of pain and sweat and blood. It was 
all one to Parthy. Black faces. White 
faces. Hands gnarled. Hands calloused. 
Men in jeans. Women in calico. Babies. 
Children. Gimme a ticket. I only got 15. 
How much for her here? Many of them 
had never seen a theater or 2 








life on the rivers, Mrs. Hawks 
almost always won. Infrequent- 
ly, by hook or crook, Magnolia 
managed to evade the stern pa- 
rental eye. “Let me just stay 
up for the first act—where Elly 
shoots him.” 

“Not a minute.” 

“Let me stay till the. curtain 
goes up, then.” 

“You march yourself off to 
bed, young lady, or no trip to 
the pirate’s cave tomorrow with 
Doc, and so I tell you.” 

Doc’s: knowledge of the grue- 
some history of river banditry 
and piracy provided Magnolia 
with many a goose-skinned hour 
of delicious terror. Together 
they went excursioning ashore 
in search of the bloodcurdling 
all the way from Little Egypt 
to the bayous of Louisiana. Ly- 
ing there in her bed, then, wide- 
eyed, tense, Magnolia would 
strain her ears to catch the 
words of the play’s dialog as it 
came faintly up to her through 





play. It was a strangely quiet 





meets 





crowd, usually. Little of Jaugh- 
ter, of shouting. They came to 
the show boat timid, wide-cyed, 
wondering, like children. wo 
men of the steamboat crew or 
two of the musicians acted as 
ushers. After the first act was 
over they had often to assure 
these simple folk that the play 
was not yet ended. “This is jus! 
arecess. You come back to 
seat in a couple of minutes 

it isn’t over. There’s lots 

to the show.” 

After the play there wa 
concert. Doc, Andy and 
ushers passed up and dow 
tween the acts selling ticke 
this. They required an add 
al 15 cents, Every meni) 
the Cotton Blossom troupe 
be able to sing, dance, plas 
musical instrument, or ¢ 
monolog—in some way con(!!)- 
ute to the half hour of « 
tainment following the re 





the locked door that opened on 
the balcony; the almost incredi- 
ble naive lines of a hackneyed 
play that still held its audience 
because of its full measure of 
fundamental human. emotions. 
Hate, love, revenge, despair, 


—Courtesy Canadian Pacific R. RB. 


Hundreds of Egyptians worked for months in carrying away the 
accumulation of sand around the base of the famous Sphinx on the 
plain of Gizeh. A tablet was found in the debris on which is related 
how a prince who lived 1400 years before the time of the Ptolemies 
had the sand ‘removed from this mysterious monument of ‘antiquity. 


performance. Now the id 
struck up. The kerosene !ai)s 


on the walls were turned |: 
The scuffling, coughing audicn* 
became quiet, quiet. There 
in that stillness somthing °! 
fright. Seamed faces. Furrow! 
faces,. Drab, Bitter. Sodde' 
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Childlike. Weary. Sometimes, startling- 
ly clear-cut in that half light, could be 
glimpsed a profile of some gaunt Southern 
laborer, or backwoodsman; and it was the 
profile of a portrait seen in some gallery 
or in the illustration of a book of history. 
4 nose high-bred, aquiline; a_ sensitive, 
haughty mouth; eyes deep-set, arrogant. 
Spanish, French, English? 

The curtain rose. The music ceased perk- 
ily, in midhbar. They became little children 
listening to a fairy tale. A glorious world 
of unreality opened before their eyes. 
Things happened. They knew that in life 
things did not happen thus. But here they 
saw, believed, and were happy. Innocence 
wore golden curls. Wickedness wore black. 
Love triumphed, right conquered, virtue 
was rewarded, evil punished. 

They forgot the cotton fields, the wheat- 
fields, the cornfields. They forgot the coal 
mines, the potato patch, the stable, the 
barn, the shed. They forgot the labor un- 
der the pitiless blaze of the noonday sun; 
the bitter marrow-numbing chill of winter; 
the blistered skin; the frozen road, wind, 
snow, rain, flood. The women forgot for an 
hour their washtubs, their kitchen stoves, 
drudgery, worry, disappointment. Here 
were warmth, enchantment, laughter, music. 


It was the theater, perhaps, as the theater 
was meant to be. A place in which one 
saw one’s dreams come true. A place in 
which one could live a vicarious life of 
splendor and achievement; winning in love, 
foiling the evildoer; a place in which one 
could weep unashamed, laugh aloud, give 
way to emotions long pent-up. When the 
show was over, and they had clambered 
up the steep bank, and the music of the 
band had ceased, and there was left only 
the dying glow of the kerosene flares, you 
saw them stumble a little and blink, dazed- 
ly, like one rudely awakened to reality 
from a lovely dream. By 11 the torches 
had been gathered in. The ‘ show-boat 
lights were dimmed. Troupers as_ they 
were, no member of the Cotton Blossom 
company could go meekly off to sleep once 
the’ work day was over. They still were at 
high tension. So they discussed for the 
thousandth time the performance that they 
had given a thousand times. They dis- 
sected the audience. 


_Julie was cooking a pot of coffee over a 
little spirit lamp. They used the stage as 
a common gathering P ace. Bare of scen- 
ery now, in readiness for next night’s set, it 
was their living room. Stark and shadowy 
as it was, there was about it an air of cozi- 
ness, of domesticity. Mrs. Means, ponder- 
ous in dressing gown and slippers, was 
heating some oily mess for use in the 
nightly ministrations on her frail little 
husband’s delicate chest. Usually Andy, 
Parthy, Elly, and Schultzy, as the haute 
monde, together with the occasional addi- 
tion of the Mollie Able’s captain and pilot, 
supped together at a table below-stage in 
the dining room, where Jo and Queenie had 
set out a cold collation—cheese, am, bread, 
a pie left from dinner. Parthy cooked the 
coffee on the kerosene stove. On stage the 
women of the company hung their cos- 
tumes carefully away in the tiny cubicles 
provided for such purpose just outside the 
dressing-room doors. The men smoked a 
sedative pipe. The lights of the little town 
on the river bank had long been extin- 
guished. Even the saloons on the water- 
front showed only an occasional glow. 
Sometimes George at the piano tried out a 
hew song for Elly or Schultzy or Ralph, in 
preparation for tomorrow night’s concert. 
fhe tinkle of the piano, the sound of the 
Singer’s voice drifted across the river. Up 
in the little town in a drab cottage near the 
waterfront a restless soul would turn in his 
Sleep and start up at the sound and listen 
xetween waking and sleeping; wondering 
about these strange people singing on their 


boat at midnight; envyipg them their fan- _ 


tastic vagabond life. 

When the Cotton Blossom floated down 
the tranquil bosom of the Illinois Mag- 
nolia read a book. She drank its limpid 
waters and missed: the mud-tang to be 
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found in a draught of the Mississippi. “If 
I was going to be a river,” she announced, 
“I wouldn’t want to be the Illinois, or like 
those. I’d want to be the Mississippi.” 

“How’s that?” asked Capt. Andy. 

“Because the Illinois, it’s always the same, 
But the Mississippi is always different. It’s 
like a person that you never know what 
they’re going to do next, and that makes 
them interesting.” 

was oftenest her cicerone and play- 
mate ashore. His knowledge of the coun- 
tryside, the rivers, the dwellers along the 
shore and in the back country, was almost 
godlike in its omniseience. At his tongue’s 
end were tales of buccaneers, of pirates, of 
adventurers. 

Sometimes, in the spring, she went with 
Julie, the indolent. Elly almost never 
walked and often did not leave the Cotton 
Blossom for days together. Elly was ex- 
tremely neat and fastidious about her per- 
son. She was forever heating kettles and 
pans of water for bathing, for washing 
stockings and handkerchiefs. She had a 
knack with the needle and could devise a 
quite plausible third-act ball gown out of 
a length of satin, some limp tulle, and a 
yard of two of tinsel. She never read. Her 
industry irked Julie as Julie’s indolence 
irritated her. 

Elly was something of a shrew (Schultzy 
had learned to his sorrow that your blue- 
eyed blondes are not always doves). “Pity’s 
sake, Julie, how you can sit there doing 
nothing, staring out at that everlasting 
river’s more than I can see, I should think 
yvou’d go plumb crazy.” 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Do! Mend the hole in your stocking, 
for one thing.” 

“1 should say as much,” Mrs. Hawks 
would agree, if she chanced to be present. 
She had no love -for Elly; but her own 
oassion for industry and order could not 
yut cause her to approve a like trait in 
another. 

Julie would glance down disinterestedly 
at her long slim foot in its shabby shoe. 
“Is there a hole in my stocking?” 

“You know perfectly well there is, Julie 
Dozier. You must have seen it the size of 
a half dollar when you put it on this morn- 
ing. It was there yesterday, same’s today.” 


Julie smiled charmingly. “I know. I de- 
clare to goodness I hoped it wouldn’t be. 
When I woke up this mores I thought 
maybe the good fairies would have darned 
it up neat’s a pin while I slept.” Julie’s 
voice was as indolent as Julie herself. She 
spoke with a Southern drawl. Her I was 
Ah. Ah declah to goodness—or approxi- 
mately that. 

Magnolia would smile in appreciation of 
Julie’s gentle raillery. She adored Julie. 
She thought Elly, with her fair skin and 
china-blue eyes, as beautiful as a princess 
in a fairy tale, as was natural in a child of 
her sallow coloring and straight black hair. 
But the two were antipathetic. Elly, in ill- 
tempered moments, had been known to 
speak of Magnolia as “that brat,” though 
her vanity was fed by the child’s admiration 
of her beauty. But she never allowed her 
to dress up in her discarded stage finery, as 
Julie often did. Elly openly considered 
herself a gifted actress whose talent and 
beauty were, thanks to her shiftless hus- 
band, pearls cast before the river-town 
swinery. Pretty though she was, she found 
small favor in the eyes of men of the com- 
pany and crew. Strangely enough, it was 
Julie who drew them, quite without intent 
on her part. There was something about 
her life-scarred face, her mournful eyes, 
her languor, her effortlessness, her very 
carelessness of dress that seemed to fasci- 
nate and hold thém. Steve’s jealousy of her 
was notorious. It was common boat talk, 
too, that Pete, the engineer of the Mollie 
Able, who played the bull drum in the 
band, was openly enamoured of her and had 
tried to steal her from Steve. He followed 
Julie into town if she so much as stepped 
ashore. He:was found lurking im corners 
of the Cotton Blossom decks; loitering 
about the stage where he had no business 
to be. He even sent her presents of imita- 
tion jewelry and gaudy handkerchiefs and 
work boxes, which she promptly presented 
to Queenie, first urging that mass of ebon 
royalty to bedeck herself with her new 
gifts when dishing up the dinner. In that 
close "community the news of the disposal 
of these favors soon. reached Pete’s sooty 


- 





ears, There had even been a brawl between. 
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Steve and Pete—one of those sudden tem- 
pestuous battles, animal-like in its fierce- 
ness and brutality. An oath in the dark- 
ness; voices low, ominous; the thud of feet; 
the impact of bone against flesh; deep sob- 
like breathing; a high weird cry of pain 
terror, rage. . Pete was overboard an 
floundering in the swift current of the 
Mississippi. Powerful swimmer though he 
was, they had some trouble in fishing him 
out. It was well that the Cotton Blossom 
and the Mollie Able were lying at anchor. 
Bruised and dripping, Pete had repaired to 
the engine room to dry, and to_nurse his 
wounds, swearing in terms ridiculously like 
those frequently heard in the second act of 
a Cotton Blossom play that he would get 
his revenge on the two of them. He had 
never, since then, openly molested Julie, 
.but his threats, mutterings and innuendoes 
continued. Steve had forbidden his wife 
to leave the show boat unaccompanied. So it 
was that when spring came round, and 
the dogwood as white among the 
black trunks of the pines and fires was like 
a bride and her shining attendants in a 
reat cathedral, Julie would tie one of her 
oppy careless hats under her chin and, 
together with Magnolia, range the forests 
for wild flowers. They would wander in- 
land until they found trees other than the 
willows, the live oaks, and the elms that 
lined the river banks, They would come 
upon wild honeysuckle, opalescent pink. In 
autumn they went nutting, returning with 
sackfuls of hickory and hazel nuts—any- 
thing but the black walnut which any show- 
boat dweller knows will cause a storm if 
brought aboard. Sometimes they expe- 
rienced the shock of say surprise that fol- 
lows the sudden sight of gentian, a flash of 
that rarest of flower colors, blue; almost 
ignant in its beauty. It always made 
agnolia catch her breath a little. Julie’s 
flounces trailing in the dust, the two would 
start out sedately enough, though to the 
accompaniment of a chorus of admonition 
and criticism. 

From Mrs. Hawks: “Now keep your hat 
pulled down over your eyes so’s you won't 
get all sunburned, Magnolia. Black enough 
as "tis. Don’t run and get all overheated. 
Don’t eat any berries or anything eng find 
in the woods, now. ... Back by four 
o’clock the latest ... poison ivy ... snakes 

Ne ae es 
From Elly, trimming her rosy nails in the 

cool shade of the front deck: “Julie, your 
lacket’s gaping. And tuck your hair in. 

o, there, on the side.” 

So they made their way up the bank, 
across the little town, and into the woods. 
Once out of sight of the boat the two 
turned and looked back. Then, without a 
word, each would snatch her hat from her 
head; and they would look at each other, 
and Julie would smile her wide slow smile, 
and Magnolia’s dark plain pointed little 
face would flash into sudden beauty. From 
some part of her person where it doubtless 
was needed Julie would extract a pin and 
with it fasten up the tail of her skirt. Hav- 
ing thus hoisted the red flag of rebellion, 
they would plunge into the woods to emerge 
hot, sticky, bramble-torn, stained, flower- 
laden, and late. They met Parthy’s up- 
braidings and Steve’s reproaches with 
cheerful unconcern. 

Often Magnolia went to town with her 
father, or drove with him or Doc into the 
back country. Andy did much of the mar- 
keting for the boat’s food,- frequently ham- 
aes supplemented, or interfered with by 

arthy’s less openhanded methods. He lov- 
ed good food, considered it important to 
happiness, liked to order it and talk about 
it; was himself an excellent cook, like 
most boatmen, and had been: known to 
spend y= half hour reading the cook 
book. he butchers, grocers, and general 
store keepers of the river towns knew Andy, 
understood his fussy ways, liked him. He 
bought shrewdly but generously, without 
haggling; and often presented a store ac- 
quaintance of long standing with a pair of 
tickets for the night’s performance. When 
he and Magnolia had iime-to range the coun- 
tryside in a livery rig, Andy would select 
the smartest and most glittering buggy and 
the liveliest nag to be had. Being a poor 
driver and jerky, with no knowledge of a 
horse’s nerves and mouth, the ride was like- 
Sc be exhilarating to the point of danger. 

e animal always was returned to the 
stable in a lather, the vehicle spattered 
with mud-flecks to the hood. Certainly, it 
was due to Andy more than Parthy that the 
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Cotton Blossom was reputed the best-fed 


show boat on the rivers. He was always 
bringing home in triumph a great juicy 
ham, a side of beef, He liked to forage the 
season’s first and best: a bushel of downy 
are fresh-picked; watermelons; little 

oney-sweet seckel pears; a dozen plump 
broilers; new corn; a great yellow cheese 
ripe for cutting. 


He would plump his purchases down on 
the kitchen table while Queenie surveyed 
his booty, hands on ample hips. She never 
resented his suggestions, though Parthy’s 
offended ber. Capering, Andy would poke 
a.forefinger into a pullet’s fat sides. “Rub 
’em over with a little ery Queenie, to 
flavor ’em up. Plenty of butter and strips 
of bacon, Cover ’em over till they’re tender 
and then give ’em a quick brown the last 
20 minutes.” 

Queenie, knowing all this, still did not 
resent his direction. “That shif’less no- 
*ccount Jo knew ’bout cookin’ like you do, 
Cap’n Andy, Ah’d git to rest mah feet now 
an’ again, Ah sure would.” 

Magnolia like to loiter in the big, low- 
raftered kitchen. It was a place of pleasant 
smells and sights and sounds. It was here 
that she learned negro spirituels from Jo 
and cooking from Queenie, both of which 
accomplishments stood her in good stead 
in later years. Queenie had, for example, a 
way of stuffing a ham for baking. It was a 
fascinating process to behold, and one that 
took hours. Spices—bay, thyme, onion 
clove, mustard, allspice, pe per—chopped 
and mixed and stirred together. A sharp- 

ointed knife plunged deep into the juicy 

am. The incision stuffed with the spicy 
mixture. Another plunge with the knife. 
Another filling. Again and again and again 
until the great ham had grown to twice its 
size. Then a heavy clean white cloth, 
needle and coarse thread. Sewed up tight 
and plump in its panes the ham was im- 
mersed in a pot of water and boiled. Out 
when tender, the jacket removed; into the 
oven with it. Basting and basting from 
Sey are handled spoon. The long 
sharp knife again for cutting, and then 
the slices, juicy and scented, with the stuff- 
ing of spices making a mosaic pattern 
against the pink of the meat. Many years 
later Kim Ravenal, the actress, would serve 
at the famous little Sunday night suppers 
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that she and her husband Kenneth Cai;; 
were so fond of giving a dish that she ¢.| 
ham a la Queenie. 

“How does your cook do it!” her fr 
would say—Ethel Barrymore or Kit Co) 
or Frank Crowninshield or Charley 1) 
or Woollcott. “I'll bet it isn’t real a) , 
It’s painted on the platter.” 

“It is not! It’s a practical ham, s| 
with all kinds of devilment, The revi, 
my mother’s. She got it from an old § 
ern cook named Queenie.” 

“Listen, Kim. You’re among frie): 
Your dear public is not present. You (91) 
have to pretend any old Southern a: 
racy Virginia belle mammy stuff wit! 

“Pretend, you great oaf! I was bo: 

a show boat on the Mississippi, and | 
of it. Everybody knows that.” 

_Mrs. Hawks, bustling into the show 
kitchen with her unerring gift for sc: 
an atmosphere of mellow enjoymen: 
dissipating it, would find Magnolia ): 
on a chair, both elbows on the tab}: , 
palms propping her chin as she reg 
with roundeyed fascination Queenie’s | 
manipulations. Or perhaps Jo, the c! 
ing and shiftless, would be singing f 
one of the negro plantation songs, w 
with longing and pain; the folk song 
wronged race, later to come into a bla 
popularity as spirituels. 

For some nautical reason, a broad | 
about six inches high and correspondi 
wide, stretched across the kitchen floor | 
side to side, dividing the room. Throvsh 
long use Jo and Queenie had become : 
tomed to stepping over this obstru 
Queenie ponderously, Jo with an effo 
swing of his lank legs. On this Magni ia 
used to sit, her arms hugging her knee 
great eyes in the little sallow pointed | 
fixed attentively on Jo. The kitchen was 
very clean and shining and stuffy. Y's 
legs were crossed, one foot in its great low 
shapeless shoe hooked in the chair i: 
his banjo cradled in his lap. The once white 
parchment face of the instrument was iow 
almost as black as Jo’s what with iuch 
strumming by work-stained fingers. 

“Which one, Miss Magnolia?” 

“I Got Shoes,” Magnolia would answer 
promptly. 

Jo would throw back his head, his somber 
eyes half shut, and sing. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 54 
Submitted by Anita Hansen, Decatur, Wash. 


Horizontal: 1—Cannot be likened to 
anything. 11—A fast driver. 12—A wood- 
man’s tool. 13—Conjunction. 15—A stand 
for a picture. 16—Consumed. 17—In no 
manner. 19—A color, 20—Above. 21— 
Sphere. 23—Worn out. 24—To scorch, 25— 
A cosmetic. 26—A- number. 28—A South- 
African antelope. 29—Assent. 30—Por- 
tion of a circumference. 32—A sli pery 
snake-like fish. 34—Conjunction. Re 
step. 37—Placed. 39—Fights. 41—Per- 
form. 42—With wild or extravagant ideas. 
44—More uncovered, 45—To attempt to 
injure. 


Vertical: 1—A common metal. 2—A fei- 
eral commission (abbr.). 3—Open (poetic 
4—Flesh food. 5—Small Spanish coins. 

A British peninsula and seaport of Ar: 
7—A kinsman (abbr.), 8—A land meas: 
9—Dormant. 10—To put forth effort. |! 
A domestic fowl. 16—Thoroughfares. ! 
Large plants. 20—To hold an opinion. ~- - 
To bar. 23—To bend downward. 27 ‘\ 
term of contempt for a child. 29—Yon 
(poetic). 30—Oil of roses. 31—Vibra 
microscopic hair-like processes on the su'- 
face of a cell. 33—Guided. 35—In (| 
right mind. 36—Prefix meaning right. © 
—Carried off. 39—Iron rod. 40—Rested 
42—Musical note, 43—Another musical n0'\«. 
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he longing of a footsore, ragged, driven 
ee expressed in the tragically childlike 
terms of shoes, white robes, wings, and 
the wise and simple insight into hypocrisy : 

“py ry body talkin *bout Heav’n ain’t goin’ 
MsNow which one?” His fingers still pick- 
ing the strings, ready at a word to slip 
into the opening chords of the next song. 

“Go Down, Moses. 

She liked this one—at. once the most 
majestic and supplicating of all the negro 
folk songs—because it always made her cry 
a little. Sometimes Queenie, busy at the 
stove or the kitchen table, joined in with 
her high rich camp-meeting voice. Jo’s 
voice was a reedy tenor, but soft and husky 
with the indescribable negro vocal quality. 
Magnolia soon knew the tune and the words 
of every song in Jo’s repertoire. Uncon- 
sciously, being an excellent mimic, she sang 
as Joe and Queenie sang, her head thrown 
slightly back, her eyes rolling or half closed, 
one foot beating rhythmic time to the 
musie’s cadence. Her voice was true, though 
mediocre; but she got into this the hoarsely 
sweet negro overtone—purple velvet muf- 
fling a flute. 

Between Jo and Queenie flourished a fight- 
ing affection, deep, true, and lasting. At 

each season’s close they left the show boat 
the richer by $300, clean new calico for 
Queenie, and proper jeans for Jo. Shoes on 
their feet. Hats on their heads. Bundles 
in their arms. Each spring they returned 
penniless and in rags. They had had a 
magnificent time. The next winter the 
program repeated itself. Capt. Andy liked 
and trusted them. They were as faithful 
to him as their childlike vagaries would 
yermit 
: So, filled with the healthy ecstasy of song, 
the negro man and woman and the white 
child would sit in deep contentment in the 
show-boat kitchen. The sounds of a door 
slammed. Quick heavy footsteps. Three 
sets of nerves went taut. Parthy: “Maggie 
Hawks, have you practiced today ?” 

“Some.” 

“How much?” 

“Oh, half an hour—more.” 

“When?” ~- 

“Smorning.” 

“| didn’t hear you.” 

The sulky lower lip out. The high fore- 
head wrinkled by a frown. Song flown. 
Peace gone. 

“I did so. 
ing? — 

“Ah suah did, Miss Magnolia.” 

“You march right out of here, young lady, 
and practice another half hour. Do you 
think your father’s made of money, that I 
can throw 50-cent pieces away on "George 
for nothing. Now you do your exercises 
+ 5 minutes and the Maiden’s Prayer 15. . . 
dea!” 

Magnolia marehed, Out of earshot Parthy 
expressed her opinion of negro oe. ” 
declare I don’t know where you get your 
low ways from! Now you sit yourself down 
on that stool.” 

Magnolia was actually having music les- 
sons. George, the Whistl@ér and piano 
player, was her teacher, receiving 50 cents 
an hour for weekly instruction. Driven by 
her stern parent, she practiced an hour 
daily on the tinny old piano in the ochestra 
pit, a rebellious, skinny, pathetic little figure 
strumming painstakingly away in the great 
emptiness of the show-boat auditorium. 
She must needs choose her time for practice 
when a rehearsal of the night’s play was 
not in progress on the stage or when the 
band was not struggling with the music of a 
new song and dance number. Incredibly 
enough, she actually learned something of 
the mechanics of music, if not of its tech- 
nique. She had an excellent rhythm sense, 
and this was aided by none other than Jo, 
whose feeling for time and beat and meas- 
ure and pitch was flawless. Queenie —— 
ed his song gift in with his eneral shift- 
lessness. Born 50 years later he might have 
known brief fame in some midnight revue 
or Club Alabam’ on Broadway. Certainly 
Magnolia unwittingly learned more of rea! 
music from black Jo and many another 
negro wharf minstrel than she did from 
hours of the heavy-handed and unlyrica! 
Pana 

Parthy was an expert needlewoman. She 
often assisted Julie or Elly or Mis’ Means 
with their costumes. To see her stern im- 
Placable face bent over a heap of frivolous 
Stuffs while her industrious fingers ‘swiftly 


Jo, didn’t you hear me practic- 
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sent the needle flashing through unvarying 
seams was to receive the shock that comes 
of beholding the incongruous. The enor- 
mity of it penetrated even her blunt sen- 
sibilities. “If anybody’d ever told me that 
I’d live to see the day when I'd be sewing 
on costumes for show folks!” 

“Run along, Parthy. You like it,” Andy 
would say. 

But she never would admit that. “Like 
it or lump it, what can I do. Married you 
for better or worse, didn’t I!” Her tone 
leaving no doubt as to the path down which 
that act had led her. Actually she was 
having a rich, care-free and varied life 
such as she had never dreamed of and of 
which she secretly was enamoured. 

It was inevitable, however, that the ease 
and indolence of the life, as well as the 
daily contact with odd and unconventional 
characters must leave some imprint on even 
so adamantine an exterior as Parthy’s. Little 
by little her school-teacherly diction drop- 
ped from her. Slowly her vowels began to 
slur, her aren’ts became ain’ts, her crisp New 
England utterance took on something of the 
slovenly Southern drawl, her consonants 
were missing from the end of a word here 
and there. True, she still bustled and nag- 
ged, managed and scolded, drove and re- 
proached. She still had the power to make 
Andy jump with nervousness. Whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the influence of 
this virago was more definitely felt than 
that of any other one of the Cotton Blos- 
som’s company and crew. Of these only 
Julie Dozier, and Windy, the ilot (so called 
because he almost never talked) actually 
triumphed over Mrs. Hawks. Julie’s was a 
negative victory. She never voluntarily 
spoke to Parthy and had the power to ag- 
gravate that lady to the point of frenzy 
by remaining limp, supine, and idle when 
Parthy thought she should be more active; 
by raising her right eyebrow quizzically in 
response to a more than usually energetic 
tirade; by the habitual disorder of the tiny 
room which she shared with Steve; by the 
flagrant carelessness and untidiness of her 
own gaunt graceful person. 

(Continued next week) 


CHINESE COURT IN AMERICA 


Although little known because of its 
unofficial status, the Chinese supreme court 
in the United States at San Francisco, Cal., 
funtions smoothly, meting out justice to 
the various tongs, societies, factions, politi- 
cal parties etc. This court hears principally 
civil case—appeals from branch courts— 
but it sometimes takes jurisdiction in cases 
involving infractions of Chinese law or cus- 
tom. The penalties imposed by the court 
are usually fines. Instances in which its 
decrees have been disregarded are rare. 
In Chinese this high tribunal is called 
“Chung Wah Woey Quoon.” Six of its 
seven “presidents” are representatives of 
the “Chinese Six Companies,” or trade asso- 
ciations of six separate sections of China. 
The seventh,and the one who makes the de- 
cision after consulting with his associates, 
is the chairman-president. He is elected 
each year by the big families in China and 
comes to this country expressly to preside 
over the court. He takes office on the 
old Chinese New Year day, holds it for 
12 months, and then returns to China. 
Despite its unofficial status, however, the 
court has the approval and encouragement 
of both the American and Chinese diplo- 
matic authorities. 








THREE MILLION ACRES FOR A CAPITOL 

Back in 1882 the state of Texas gave a 
syndicate of Chicago men 3,000,000 acres of 
land, all in one solid block, in exchange 
for the erection of the big granite capitol 
building at Austin. Today only about 200,- 
000 acres of this huge tract remain intact 
and unsold. The remainder of the estate 
has passed into the hands of farmers and 
small ranchmen. At the time of the trans- 
action the land was valued at 50 cents an 
acre. During the last few years most of 
the land has been sold at $30 to $50 an 
acre. This, despite the fact that the legis- 


lature and people of Texas thought the 
state had put over a smooth deal when the 
original transaction was made. 
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That Stomach of Yours! 





—Perrey’s Studio 


Mrs. Ina Waldschmidt 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—“I was terribly 
rundown in health. I had indigestion 
and gastric stomach trouble. My food 
did far digest, would just seem to lie in 
a lump, gas would form causing distress. 
I was anemic, grew thin and pale and 
weak—had no strength nor ambition. 
I doctored but got no better. My drug- 
gist advised metotake Dr.Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and it helped to 
make good red blood, relieved me of 
indigestion and stomach trouble and | 
have had no trouble from these ailments 
since.”—Mrs. Ina Waldschmidt, 439 
Poplar St. 

Many druggists advise the use of 
“Golden Medical Discovery” in either 
liquid or tablet form, because it is re- 
liable. 

Write Dr. Pierce, President Invalids’ 
Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., for free medical 
advice. Send 10c for a trial pkg. of Dis- 
covery tablets. 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 
CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. No elastic. Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 


25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Write for our Guide Book, 


ATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions Reasonable 
terms. Victor J, Evans & Co.,850 Ninth. Washington, D.C. 


ASTHM STOPPED 


OR NO PAY! 
I will any oa a %, 25 

bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
cares send me $1.25. Otherwise your td ae Fee, 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


Selling COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2.95. 
ELLIO} RPROOF HAT FREE. Commissions dally. Outfit FREE. 
ICAGO 


TT BRADLEY, 241 VAN BUREN, 
Or Snuff Habit 


TOBACCO <.-<: Cured Or No Pay 


Full treatment 
ee eS a 
500, toa are Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 


Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” mine information. 


ores, icaco. Wk 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bide.. 
quickly for cash, no matter 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY ov" where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Letters from Readers 


Woman Nominated for Presidency 


The Pathfinder mentions the fact that 
Belva Lockwood was nominated for presi- 
dent of the United States in 1884 and 1888. 
The files of the New York Herald reveal 
that 620 delegates from 20 states and two 
territories met in convention in New York 
City May 9, 10 and 11, 1872. The convoca- 
tion adopted the name of Equal Rights 
Party. The New York Herald of Saturday 
evening, May 11, reported the adjournment 
of this convention and said it was the 
first convention that had ever nominated 
in any country a woman for sovereign or 
chief magistrate, with the exception of the 
Hungarian Diet, which elected Maria The- 
resa viva voce. Victoria C. Woodhull was 
nominated for the presidency and Freder- 
ick Douglas for the vice-presidency of the 
United States. Miss Woodhull, now Lady 
Martin (Mrs. John Biddulph Martin) re- 
sides in England in her 89th year. A few 
years ago she gave to Sulgrave Manor, the 
Washington ancestral home, a handsome 
estate adjoining it.—Miss Victoria C. Moore, 
Dryden, N. Y. 


Strawberry Case 


Sometime ago you published an article 
in your magazine under the heading 
“Strawberry Hoax” which casts an unfav- 
orable light upon us. This article states 
that Mr. Rockhill is suing us, whereas just 
the opposite is true. We are suing him.— 
S. F. Beatty, secretary of R. M. Kellogg 
Co., breeders of thoroughbred strawberry 
plants, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Rivers Flowing Both Ways 
A curiosity of this kind occurs in Pen- 
obscot county, Me. The highway between 
Carmel Village and Bangor crosses a 
stream, known as the Crossing, which 
sometimes flows toward the north, and 
sometimes toward the south. It is a kindof 
strait between the Kenduskeag river on 
the north and the Sovadabscot on the 
south. If for any reason the water in the 
Kenduskeag is the higher, the water in 
this stream flows south. If the Sovadab- 
scot is the higher, it flows to the north— 

J. W. Worcester, Crestview, Tenn. 


Lake river in Clark county, Wash., flows 
both ways. This stream is several miles 
long, connecting Vancouver lake and the 
Columbia river and runs through very flat 
country. When the Columbia river is at 
flood stage, Lake river flows in a southerly 
direction, filling up the lakes; and as the 
river falls, the water runs the other way. 
A large part of the year there is no very 
noticeable current, although the water is 
deep enough for small steamboats.—W. F. 
Leavell, Sultan, Wash. 


“Obey Acts 2:38” 


Perhaps your many readers can help us 
find the individual or group who is re- 
sponsible for a peculiar sign in different 
parts of the country. I first noticed it 
several years ago on one of our concrete 
bridges in Cincinnati. The words painted 
neatly are: “Obey Acts 2:38.” On a recent 
trip to California I saw the same exact 
lettering on a concrete wall in Utah. The 
printing is a& uniform as the fronts of 
our 10-cent stores. I made inquiry through 
our own paper—the Christian Leader— 
if others have noticed the same lettering 
and have reports from Indiana, Illinois, 
Utah, California and Texas. Evidently some 
man or group is having this done and I 
have been curious to know how extensive 
this has been posted. Perhaps the read- 
ers of the Pathfinder can help us find the 
one who is doing it and what the purpose 
is. The words referred to in Acts 2:38 are: 


“Repent and be baptized, everyone of you 
in the name of Jesus Christ for the remis- 


sion of sins and you shall receive the gift - 


of the Holy Spirit.” F. L. Rowe, business 
manager of Christian Leader, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Blacksnake Likes Butter 


A neighbor told me an incident that 
happened at Parnell, Mo., about 25 years 
ago. She said her little sister, about 1% 
years of age, was taken by her mother one 
day and seated on the grass inside an old 
horse collar. Later she came out of the 
house and saw the baby holding a piece of 
buttered bread in her hand, first licking the 
butter and then holding it out to a big 
blacksnake that would take a lick. She 
was so frightened that for several seconds 
she couldn’t think what to do, when finally 
she collected herself and flew to the child. 
The snake slid off into the woods.—Ade- 
laid Plato, St. Joseph, Mo. 


A Little Red Schoolhouse 


Somebody in the Pathfinder expressed 
doubt whether there is in fact such a 
thing as a “little red schoolhouse.” I 
knew of one and made it a point to get 
a snapshot of it for the Pathfinder readers. 
This school is at Eadytown, Berkeley coun- 
ty, S. C., and is for white children. The 
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A Little Red Schoolhouse 


teacher at present is Miss Fannie Shiver. 
It is about five miles from the tomb of Gen. 
Francis Marion, known as the Swamp Fox, 
of Revolutionary fame, and about 12 miles 
from the scene of the battle of Eutaw 
Springs fought during the Revolution— 
W. S. Montgomery, Pineville, S. C. 


Three Wise Monkeys 


Everybody has probably seen the image 
of the three wise monkeys, based on the 
proverb: “Speak no evil, see no evil, and 
hear no evil.” It would be interesting to 
know the history of this proverb and the 
image of the monkeys. I have seen the 
proverb attributed to both the Japanese 
and the Chinese—Jacob Cotten, New Or- 
leans. 


Boiling Eggs on Pike’s Peak 

A short time ago a writer in the Path- 
finder tried to prove the possibility of 
boiling eggs in an open vessel on Pike’s 
Peak and said his experiments were made 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet. I can settle 
his contention that it can be done there, 
for I not only did it myself, but lunches 
are served at the Summit House every sum- 
mer, although it is 14,147 feet above sea 
level.- Our physics “prof.” had said water 
would not be made hot enough to cook eggs 
or coffee on Pike’s Peak. So I took fresh 
eggs, coffee and an alcohol lamp up the 


~ 
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peak tc: prove him wrong as weéll as to «.;. 
isfy myself. I knew coffee would t, 
hour perhaps, so I simply heated that. \ 
expecting it to get so hot I car } 
scalded my mouth. The eggs cooke< 
It took a much.longer time, though, |) 
merrily, as it never gets up to 212 

at that altitude, which is 14,147 f, 
have since discovered that eggs 
without boiling are better flavored 
more digestible than when one is in 
altitudes, as the too hot water chang.. |}. 
albumen too fast.—Flora A. Spicer, |)or icy, 
Wis. 


Grains Basis of Weight 


You answered a question about a pound 
of feathers and a pound of gold in which 
you said a pound of feathers is the heavier 
becauseit is weighed by avoirdupois \ , 
according to which there are 16 oun to 
the pound, while gold is weighed by troy 
weight according to which there are only 
12 ounces to the pound. Now I believe it 
is not because of having more ounces but 
because of having more grains. The I 
dupois pound has 7000 grains and the 


has 437144 grains; while the troy pound 
contains 5760 grains and the ounce has 18) 
grains. The ounce of the troy ani the 
avoirdupois are different and I don’t see 
how you can use them as the basis of the 
contrast. The grain, not the ounce, is the 


basis of all weight, troy, apothecary and 
avoirdupois.—Charles W. Van Note, Ma- 
rion, Iowa. 


The Golden Rule 


A reader asks concerning the history and 
origin of the phrase “the Golden Rule.” | 
have diligently searched in the last 12 
years to learn who first called this precept 
the Golden Rule. In the London Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1845, I found it attrib- 
uted to the great hymnist Isaac Watts. | 
have a large set of Watt’s Complete W orks, 
and he did use the phrase several times 
and of all writers I have ever read he was 
the most habitual user of the word “yold- 
en” wherever he wished to give high value. 
In one of Watts’s ‘works, under the title 
“Logic, or the Right Use of Wisdom,” pub- 
lished Aug. 24, 1724, he uses the words: “In 
matters of equity between man and ar, 
our Savior has taught us an effectual means 
of guarding against this prejudice, and that 
is, to put my neighbor in the place of my- 
self, and myself in the place of my neigh- 
bor, rather than be bribed by the corrupt 
principle of self-love to do injury to my 
neighbors. Thence arises that golden rule 
of dealing with others as we would have 
others deal with us.” Isaac Watts 
born July 17, 1674, and died Nov. 22, 1748. 
Clement Ellis, born 1630 and died 1/7') 
published a number of books and p: 
In a sermon or address published as (e- 
livered in 1660 appears—“Character of [he 
True Gentleman.” This was the ea! 
of his notable publications. The following 
lines from this work indirectly speak 
the Golden Rule: “The Gentleman is (00 
much of a man to be without all pas 
but he is not so much @ beast as to be 
erned by it. In this moderation and 
pire over himself ... the: just rulk 
goes by, is not opinion, but knowl« 
not that leaden one, which is so eas!!! 
bent and made crooked, or melted and ‘is 
solved by the heat of passion, . . . ul 
that other Golden One, which lies so ¢)os¢ 
and firm, as it is made straight and e\ 
This was published in 1660, or 14 years » 
fore Watts was born. It is the earliest. 0! 
farthest back I have seen this precept ¢:!! 
ed directly or indirectly the Golden liule. 
—W. D. Wilmot, Fall River, Mass. 
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I read the Pathfinder to improve ™Y 
mind and other magazines to kill time —- 


J. T. Allison, Hunt, Tex, 
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Newspaper Views 


Lafayette Journal and Courier—Then, 
again, When one observes certain types of 
the new ahd perky generation, one_ is 
moved to repeat with the poet the line 
“Ob, for the smack of a vanished hand 
on the place where the the spank ought to be.” 


Buffalo News—Humans don’t really need 
intuition except when meeting a one-eyed 
car at night. 





Roston Globe—Nobody knows just what 
Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, would do 
if he should find out that “America” is 
sung to the same tune as “God Save the 
King.” 





Kansas City  Star—The difference hbe- 
tween male and female bargaining is this: 
a man rushes in and buys land before it 
goes to a high price while a woman waits 
until $25 hats are reduced to $5. 


Detroit News—After - a prize contest for 
a new national anthem is over it is custo- 
marily discovered that the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” in triumph still waves. 





Des Moines News—Some powder goes off 
with a bang; some goes on with a puff. 


Boston Herald—History might define 
peace as the period in which men toil to 
meet the expenses of war preceding and 
succeeding. 





American Lumberman—The _ opposition 
to a third term for Coolidge is as noth- 
ing compared to the opposition to a first 
term for some other fellows. 


Brooklyn Eagle—“Shoot to kill” is a new 
order given Chicago police. What were 
their former instructions, “Aim to please?” 


New York World—The English press is 
not satisfied with the American policy in 
China—which is reassuring. 


Huntington Advertiser-—Too many of the 
Hollywood films have happy endings, says 
a director. But then the actors personally 
furnish a little variety. 


Ohio State Journal—President Coolidge 
impresses us as a man who would not only 
stop at the grade crossing but get out and 
look up and down the track and maybe 
put his ear to the ground. 


New Yorker—Prof. | Irving Fisher says 
that the dollar, as measured by the stand- 
ards of dear old 1913, is now worth 71 
cents. This is such splendid news that 
somebody ought to break it to the retailers. 


Boston Transcript—It is said that Holly- 
wood, troubled by notoriety, wants to 
change its name. What about Follywood? 


Muncie Star—The best example of biting 
off words was that of the whale who sev- 
ered the Alaskan cable. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—The Prince of 
Wales introduced the American word 
“stunt” to England in a recent speech. He 
must find it handy in describing some of 
his feats in horsemanship. 


San Diego Union—Many of the Chinese 
revolutionary leaders were educated in 
American colleges. This is believed to ac- 
count for much of the current disorder. 


Chase City Progress: Present-day style 
hints have ceased to be style hints—they 
are exposures. 





Virginian-Pilot—The dogs of war might 
not be loosed so often if the decision were 
left to the under dogs. 


_ Washington Star—The division of labor 
is hard to manage. There are 20 ukulele 
players to one farm hand, 


Detroit News—Here’s to the city of Bos- 
ton, the home of the bean and the cod; 
where the streets are notably narrow and 
the literature not very broad. 


Waterbury Republican—It would be nice, 
of course, if a revolution could be con- 
ducted in an entirely ordesty eam with 
grandstand seats and mak le nade for 
foreign noncombatants, but it soomes hardly 
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possible at the present stage of evolution 
of the human race. When a revolution 
starts the innocent bystander will do well 
to rétreat for purely strategic purposes. 





BLOWGUN CURIOUS WEAPON 


The biowgun is a dart shooting instru- 
ment consisting of a long tube of cane, 
wood or some other material. It is ac- 
tually a weapon through which arrows or 
other missiles can be shot accurately to a 
considerable distance. The principle of 
this weapon is the same as that of the com- 
mon “pea-shooter.”. Little darts are dis- 
charged from it by blowing with the mouth. 
The darts are usually hard, slender splints 
or weed stems, pointed at one end and 
wrapped at the butt with cotton, thistle 
down, or other soft materials. 

This curious implement was common in 
the more southerly parts of the United 
States, the habitat of the fishing cane of 
which it was made, in the 18th century. 
The Cherokee, Iroquois and Muskhogean 
Indian tribes used it. The Cherokee, who 
called the little darts by the same name as 
that of the thistle, gathered the heads 
of thistles at the proper season and packed 
them together in the form of a wheel 
which they hung in their teepees to be 
made into darts at some future date. They 
called the down of the thistle “wild cot- 
ton.” The northern Iroquois substituted 
elder stalks for cane in making their blow- 
guns. The Hopi Indians, in certain tribal 
ceremonies, still blow feathers to the four 
cardinal points through tubes of cane. 

The South American Indian. tribes in- 
habiting the region between the Amazon 
and Orinoco rivers still use blowguns both 
in warfare and the chase. It is interesting 
to note that the blowguns of the South 
American Indians differ from the North 











In-this group from top to bottom we have a 

portion of a Cherokee cane blowgun, a 

thistle-down dart and an enlarged view of the 
thistle-down butt of such a dart. 


American. Indian weapons in style and 
workmanship only. The former are fre- 
quently less than seven feet. The National 
Museum has an example of one of these 
guns from Louisiana which is made of 
four cane stems lashed together side by 
side. 

The most perfect blowgun known is that 
of the Macusis of Guiana, called “pucuna.” 
It is made of two tubes, the inner of which, 
called’ the ‘“oorah,” is a _ light reed 
one-half inch in diameter which often 
grows to a length of 15 feet without 
a joint. For protection and _ solidity 
this is enclosed in an outer tube of a 
variety of palm. The mouthpiece is usu- 
ally made of a circlet of silk grass, and the 
muzzle end of the weapon is ferruled with 
a kind of nut, forming a sight. A rear 
sight is made of two teeth of a rodent. 
The pucuna is about 11 feet long and 
weighs less than two pounds. Arrows used 
it it are from 12 to 18 inches long and very 
slender. These arrows are made of the 
coco palm leaf and feathered with a tuft 
of wild cotton or bark fibers. All South 
American Indian blowgun arrows are said 
to be steeped in poison. The natives shoot 
very accurately with this weapon at a dis- 
tance of 50 to 60 yards. 





THE YOUNG LAWYER 


“And if, my son,” the oe said, 
“My shoes you wish to fill, 

thasnteuber that I got my start 
By working with a will.” 
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IF’ POISONED BY 


URIC ACID 


Try this FREE 865 cent Bottle 


Did you get up this morning tired, 
head dull, back aching, joints stiff, mus- 
cles sore, weak all over? 


Were you in and out of bed half a 
— times last night? 

Aré congested kidneys, irritated blad- 
der, rheumatic pains and aches making 
you feel “oid” and miserable? 


Let The Williams Treatment prove 
what “wonders” it can do for you. Get 
well, Be strong and active. Enjoy 
living. 

Send this notice and your address to 
The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., Dept. HB-612, 
P. O. Building, East Hampton, Conn. 

You will receive an 85 cent bottle (32 
doses) free, by Parcel Post. No obliga- 
tion on your part. Thousands using 


this medicine. Established 1892. Only 
one free bottle to a family. No. C. O. D. 


Nothing to pay. 





worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, work, Fil bet you $50 that you can’ 
work for us 30 days and earn 
than $200. Think I'm bluffine? Then 


answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘“‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 








s Viscose Method heals sore legs by treat- 
ing the blood circulation instead of the 
blood. Avoids laying up. Especially 
good where medicines fail. Stops aches 
and pains from varicose veins. Reduces 
swollen legs. Send now for book about 
this new discovery. P. A. Viscose Co., 
803 So. Lake Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects. 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 
system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


is Curable. Guaranteed 
Treatment kills the germ, 
stops itching and permantly 
heals eczema and other skin 
troubles. No , salves 
or ee Tits 


tried. WRI TODAY ‘fo for 
No matter whet Joe na Proof and 4 MONEY BAC BACK Offer 


DERMA-TOX TOn LABORATORIES, 464 Holland Bidg. 


FOREST RANGERS 


Men, get Forest ry 4 job; Tg $200 mo. and home fur- 
nished; permanent; fish, trap. For details, write 
NORTON, 334 MORAN. 'BLDG., DENVER, COLORADO. 


200 SHEETS $4 cost 
100 ENVELOPES PAID 


PRINTED Stationery Business 6x9 in. Social 6x7 in. 
Paget seraled:. Send for samples. We save you money. 
PRINTER P. 0. Box 268, GLASGOW, KY 


COU GH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 


i how it is done. 
Bidg Nashville, Tenn. 
AGENTS S$: FREE 225. 
LaDERMA CO. DEPT. RS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Your Choice of the 
World’s Best: 


Hoover 
Premier 
Eureka 
— | 


apex thers 


Completely rebuilt and finished like new. Just send 
your name and address and we will mail full infor- 
mation on reduced lew prices; f ree trial; guarantee; 
and our direct-to-you small payment plan. Write 
now for big saving. No obligation whatever. 


The TOLEDO VACUUM CLEANER Co. 
613 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 





If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 


week in your spare t oS —, 
Ching watk fot capauine today full 
infortaation sbout the Wonder Box. 1 have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 








ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Can be cured. Write me to- 

day and I will send you a free 

trial of my mild, soothing, 

guaranteed treatment that 

will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 

Send no money—just write me—a postal will do. Address 

DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 

141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 














— S Seen 


nteey Spe troubles to a quick, sure 


USES end. No eal, no acid 
or poison. Pain stops 
mand gnowes absorbs li pe bhomag~ 


are 
Send $1 Si forthe bi ig 8inch BUNT iONS 


you are not leased, 
fond Tes 5 wee, Bie get full 


FREE COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Dept. C-2 
TRIAL Burlington, Vermont 

















Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
No Metal 
Heefner Arch Support 
( Fully Patented 
It re-adjusts the entire foot. 
\ Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors and users. 






HeefnerArch Co., 108 M.E.Taylor Bidg., Louisville 











rion 


Developed and Printed. 

Fast service—Trial offer, 

6 prints any size or 6 expo- 

El LM S sure roll developed and 
printed for2o9c. Acme Foto 
Service, 1217 W, Monroe St., Dept. 14, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gems From Exchanges 


Isn’t This Eggs-cruciating? 
Phoenix (Ariz.) — Republican — (adv.)— 
FOR SALE: Baby chicks, Pure Tancred 
ag From 300 egg parents on both 
sides. 
Sent in by Mrs. J. T. Stockwell, Peoria. 


Denver Keeps Volsteady 
Denver (Colo.) paper—THE WEATHER: 





Denver and vicinity—Monday partly cloudy. 


Tuesday generally fair; not much change 
in temperance. 
Sent in by Farnum St. John, Denvér. 


Why Editors Leave Home 

Sioux City (lowa) Journal—Mr. Ellis 
came to Iowa in 1865. Mrs. Ellis also was 
born in Ohio, and came to Iowa in 1867. 
The insects can often see as well as human 
beings was demonstrated recently before a 
gathering. The couple are the parents of 
nine children. 

Sent in by J. I. Kapfer, Elk Point, 8, Dak. 


Fast Work 
Auburn (Ind.) Dispatch—D. Christoffel of 
Waterloo was fined $1 and costs, amounting 
in all to $11, for speeding in the court of 
Justice Frank McCarty. 
Sent in by LeRoy Jinnings, Butler. 








They Untie ’ Them in Maine 
Waterville (Me.) Sentinel—Mrs. Grace M. 
Labrie of Skowhegan was untied in mar- 
riage to Deliah Frost on Tuesday evening 
last at the parsonage of the Methodist 
church, 





Quack, Quack! 

The Farmer’s Wife—(from Ruth Saw- 
yer’s story, “Four Ducks on a Pond”)— 
There had always been ducks ever since she 
eould remember, dirty, bedraggled, vaga- 
bond ducks that each year raised broods 
of yellow fluffy goslings who in their turn 
became dirty ducks. 

Sent in by Richard Lewis, Central Bridge. 


Claim All You Can 
Oneonta (N. Y.) paper—Company G’s in- 
door baseball team of Oneonta defeated the 
Albany team there 10 to 10. 
Sent in by Dr. Lester ester 8. Lang, Oneonta. 


“BE, Z.” is Rig 7 
Miami (Fla.) Herald—E. ” aes told po- 
lice that a woman automobile driver, of 
whom he had accepted a ride, robbed him 
of $200. 
Sent in by Dr. A. Leight Monroe, Miami. 


If You Can Do it You’re Good 
Alabaster (Mich.) paper—Health Hint: 
Drink hot liquids and sweat hot water or 
hot lemonade. 
Sent in by E. BR. Erickson, Alabaster. 


What Do You Make of This? 
Brighton (Iowa) Enterprise—Mrs. FF. As 
Williams is at the Iowa operation in hopes 
of benefiting her. City hospital and may 


submit to an health. 
Sent in by K. G. Cornell, Albion. Mich. 


Probably Meant Fords 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette—Several Wich- 
ita motor cans went through Emporia this 
morning. 
Sent in by W. C. Shaw, Emporia. 


A Cold Proposition 
ag ee gs (Pa.) Bulletin—Mrs. Edwin 
Evans had the misfortune of having her 
head cut by falling on the ice, which bled 
profusely. 
ent in by H. D. ). Rumberger, Scranton. 


As Usual 
Glencoe (Minn.) paper—Another special- 
ty dance will be hell at Louis’s Main street 
pavilion Sunday evening. 
Bent in by Anna Hubbard, New Auburn. 

















Seeing’s Believing 
Minnesota paper—(adv.)—FOR SALE: 
Big, fat hog. Come out and see me. Jim 
Larkin. 
Sent in by Mrs. D. E. Fulton, Ada. 


They Dress Light i in Albuquerque 
Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal—There 
were about 100 guests draped with paper 
sweet pen 28 playing cards, the remainder 
dancing. 





A new firm organized at Rochester, N. Y., 
to manufacture horseshoes says that “barn- 
yard golf” (horseshoe pitching) and not 
Dobbin is responsible. 
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$1140t0 1§3300 Vil 
Men—Women—18 Up a - 


Franklin ! tute 
a Dept. L- 
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Paid Vacations ,° Gentlemen: Rus! 


Common education 


sufficient 


Mail Coupon 
toda 


* A 


FREE, of charge, 
S S. Government big 
RS tions now obtainable. 
FREE 32-page book 
salaries, hours, work, vac and 
ving full particulars, 


v7, 1 a te aera ES eeere 


7 
7 Address.. 
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meting best Fear oe 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats ete. with 
ST nex, —e. Galva 1 


WIRE RAPS. 


rat bait » ‘bey ES gn 








b rw 
HERBALIST P 


BIG ALMANAC. 104 


. CONTENTS~Best fisHinG-Days, Best Barr 
Saet Fem Teanastarinet for: AST 


Mee enone Roars ano Hrs R85 














Economy Clubs 


Save from $1 to $1.50 on Your Reading Matter 





CLUB NO. 31W 
People’s Home Jour, 
Am. Neediewoman 


Good Stories 
Farm & Fireside, 
The Pathfinder. 





CLUB NO. 601 


Woman’s World 
Good Stories 


Am. Needlewoman 
Gentlewoman Magazine 


Farm Journal 


Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $! 


CLUB NO. I7W 


Woman’s World ¢1 50 
Today’s Housewife *' 


| ewoman Magazin: 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs 


The Pathfinder. Save 





CLUB NO. 32W 


People’s Home Jour. ¢7 3) 


Household Magazine 
Gentlewoma agazin« 


The Pathfinder. Save 70¢ 








CLUB NO. 605 


Capper’s Farmer 
Good Stories 


People’s Home Journal 
People’s Popular Mo. 
American Needlewoman 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $! 


CLUB NO. 34W 
Farm Journal 1 
Am. Needliewoman / 
Good Stories 
People’s Home Journa! 
Blade & Ledger - 
The Pathfinder. Save $1.15 





Good Stories 





CLUB NO. 
Am. Needliewoman 
llustrated Companion 


People’s Home Journal 
Pathfinder (6 mos.) Save $! 





CLUB NO. 116 
Am. Needlewoman 
Sportsman’s Digest 
People’s Home Journal 
illustrated Companion 


Good Stories 
The Pathfinder. 


Bach subscription is for 
ust be sent to one address. Prices 0° 
good outside “ne 48 states. 


noted and m 





CLUB NO. 120 
Woman’s World $1 50 
Today’s Housewife 
People’s Home Journal 
Htustrated Companion 
The Pathfinder. Save $!.50 


to 9 ad 








Dh ag 2 NO. 126 
People’s Home Jour. 

An shat Mag. $1.30 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs 
American Neediewoman 


a 


Pathfinder, | yr. Save $!.20 
one year unless otherw's 


ORDER BY NUMBES 


-—— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — —~- 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Inclosed find §......im payment of club No.....-: 


Name... .cccccccecenacscccoccscessccsceccsess eeeer 


Clty. caccccccesaccsscesssasceseceeseccsess eeeeeeerr 





BRIO. occ ccccccewessowsccccccesecccessss eeeeeeeere’ 























